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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, | purchasers should ay bl 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





5. M. BRYDE & CO0.’'S 


WALLPAPER SHOWROOMS 


9, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


AND 


30, BASINGHALL STREET, LEEDS 


Problem 
solved. 


COALS! 


Lighting, Heating, Cooking by 
ELECTRICITY 


Automatic Plant in operation daily at 


WM. WHITELEY, LTD. 


Queen’s Road, London, W. 2. 


Telephone: Park, One, Catalogue Free by Post. Telegrams : ‘‘ Whiteleys, Londo 








BRITISH and THE BEST of 
SPARKLING TABLE WATERS— 


RURROW'S ‘ 


Bottled only by W. & J. BURROW, 
Ltd., direct from the historic 
ST. ANN’S SPRING, MALVERN. 





OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 
WATERS, please write for name of nearest Retailer, Price List and 'lustrated Booklet, 


LEADING STORES, CLUBS, HOTELS, BUFFETS, &c. 
“THE SPRINGS OF MALVERN,” to W. & J. BURROW, Ltd., The 


A BRITISH TABLE WATER 
Co brimist TABLES. 


If any difficulty in obtaining BURROW’S MALVERN TABLE 


2 MOLLY.’ 










Ask for 

a Special 

SCOTCH 
and 


“*MOLLY.” 





Springs, MALVERN, or to temporary Offices, 5, Norfolk Mews, P ddington, W, (‘Phone. Paddington 1810). Branches at Liverpool, Nottingham, Brighton. etc. 





AUTUMN GOLFING. 
STATION HOTEL 


TURNBERRY 


ht and — Sea-Water Baths, Electric Light, Lifts, Billiards (three tables), 
Page, Tennis, &c. Excellent 18-hole Golf Course (Professional in residence). 


fitzow & South Western Railway Co’s. Station Hotels. 
Stow. nana Enoch). AYR. 

DUM TURNBERRY. 
batter Particulars and accommodation apply to the Resident Manager at the respective 


J.H. THOMAS, G.&S.W. Railway Hotels, Glasgow. 


Telegrams to each Hotel “ Souwestern.” 
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By APPOINTMENT, 


TREDEGARS 


Decorators 


LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 


5 & 7 BROOK STREET LONDON W 1: 


Tredegars Ltd. Mayfair 1032-1033 
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With the ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE. 
THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” OFFERS YOU UNDREAMED OF POSSIBILITIES. 
\ spd can shoot grouse in Scotland in the morning, 


partridges in Norfolk in the afternoon, and spend the 
week-end on the Riviera. If the weather is dull and 
your guests are bored, send them up in the ‘‘ Limousine” 
to see the sun shining on the ‘‘ Mountains of the 
Clouds *—the most wonderful sight in the world. 


AIUUUONVNTATUTUUTGUUAUALLU UU 


For full particulars and Trial Flights apply to— WESTLAND AIRCRAFT WORKS, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. H. MEARES, London Representative, (Branch of PETTERS, LTD.) 
6, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 


SMITTY 


INNUUIIUUHUM 


THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” | 
: 








AUCTION & ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small’ Estate Announcements is 16/8 
“per inch per insertion, the minimum space being half 
an inch (approximately 48 words), for which the charge 
is 9/- per insertion. All Advertisements must be prepaid. 
For larger spaces the charges are: 


Whole Page, £30; Half Page, £15; Whole Column, £10 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 


8-11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of 
this journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be 
treated with. 

The Editor would be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitied to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS. 


THE DAY OF THE 
TRACTOR PLOUGH 


HE Board of Agriculture makes the confession that 

the wheat area this year has decreased by 13 per 

cent. Probably they would object to our use of 

the word “ confession,’’ but what other term would 

express the fact ? Twelve months ago the air was 
full of vows that British agriculture after the war should not 
be allowed to lapse into the neglected condition of pre-war 
days. A year has not yet elapsed since the signing of the 
Armistice, and already the appeal for food production which 
made Great Britain alone of the belligerent countries increase 
its food produce during war-time has lost its effect. And 
the worst of it is that the figures indicate only a small part 
of the retrograde movement. In the country farmers are 
everywhere declaring that the only course left to them is 
to lay down the land again in grass. That this is their inten- 
tion is well known in official quarters and has been the subject 
of public discussion. Now, as somebody said the other 
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day, if a man’s house is burned down he will not take the 
calamity as a reason for discontinuing his insurance policy. 
Similarly, the fact that a great war has occurred will not 
by sensible people be taken as a sign that peace is going to 
reign for evermore. And, at any rate, there is no diticrence 
in regard to what should be the object of our agricultural 
policy, namely, to make ourselves as independent as is possible 
of foreign supplies. The matter of real politics, then, is how 
to secure this end, and one certain help towards it is to 
increase the number of our tractor ploughs. That would be 
advisable if for no other reason than that it would allow 
the ploughing to be done before the autumnal rains begin 
in earnest. We are glad to notice in going about the country 
that this year stubbles are being turned over in many cases 
as fast as the ground is clear of the harvest. In Belgium 
they are doing more than that; the plough is brought 
into the field even while harvesting operations are going on. 
The shocks of corn are placed in such straight rows that 
the plough can pass between them, and thus the stubble is 
no sooner visible than it begins to disappear. The advantages 
are obvious. Weeds which would soon throng over the 
unploughed soil are killed, and the cleanliness means a great 
saving of labour in the future. And the soil which has had 
a crop on its surface for the greater part of the year is increased 
in fertility by new layers of it being brought to the surface. 
Best of all, the farmer can rejoice that a long job is got over 
before the weather increases the difficulty of its accomplish- 
ment. They have had to do this with horses to a large extent 
in Belgium, because they suffer from a lack of machinery 
greater than that to which the English farmer is exposed. 
When Germany was in occupation of the country she saw 
to it that the people temporarily under her rule were not 
allowed to possess more than could be helped of scientific 
aids to husbandry. In many cases they destroyed what 
they could not take away. 

In this country inconvenience is felt, but it is not 
by any means comparable to that experienced by our Con- 
tinental Allies. Yet there is a very considerable shortness 
of the only machine which would enable the desired result 
to be obtained. This, needless to say, is the tractor plough. 
The requirements are at least 50,000 tractors, and although 
more than one English firm is making a gallant attempt to 
meet the demand, the supply will probably remain insufficient 
for some time to come. But that a great point has been 
gained is proved by the number of orders that have been 
placed. These show that the British farmer, after a long and 
obstinate loyalty to his four-footed ally, has come to recognise 
that this is the age of machinery on the farm, as it is in every 
other department of human industry. 

There is another point which was emphasised at the 
luncheon given the other day by the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, who have done splendidly in fathering 
the trial of the tractor ploughs in Lincolnshire. It was made 
by Mr. Edge. He pointed out the great advantage of having 
what he called a “ mechanically minded” man in charge 
of the tractor plough. Such men are to be found on nearly 
all farms, though hitherto they have blushed unseen. But 
if the farmer can get the right sort of man and train him 
properly for the work, he will find himself in the possession 
of a servant who is worth every penny of the high wages 
that have to be paid now alike to the fit and to the unfit. 
They will save in work and also in the expense of repairs, 
for those who are not mechanically minded can easily bring 
an engine to grief. Of course, there still remain farmers of 
the old sort who will not listen to this. Their practice has 
been to imitate the doings of their elders, and they are 
impervious to new ideas. But in spite of this unconverted 
minority, there are among the new men who are coming 
into agriculture and among the young men who have 
received a modern training for it an abundance of 
material out of which can be framed the skilled artisan 
who, in a no distant future, must replace the agricultural 
labourer as we knew him of old. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue  f 
Country Lire a portrait of Lady Mary Cambridge, 
who is the elder daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness 
of Cambridge. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph hor:ses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY Lire be granted except when_ direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE King’s appeal to employers that they should give 

five per cent. of their posts to soldiers who have been 

partially disabled in the war deserves firm support, 

The Royal appeal has, as might have been expected. 

met witha hearty response on the part of employers. 
The majority are already fulfilling their obligations, and in 
no small number of cases the disabled men in employment 
now considerably exceed the 5 per cent. asked for. There 
is good hope that the difficulty will be completely solved. 
At present the number of men awaiting employment amounts 
to 5,000, and 50,000 are still in hospital and will want 
employment when they come out. But the fact that they 
will be discharged as they get well ought to be an aid to their 
absorption in business. It will be easier to deal with them 
in instalments than it would have been to find places at 
once for 55,000 men. 


AN interesting little story is reported from Oswestry. The 

District Council met on Monday to borrow money for 
housing purposes, when a member of the Council, the Rev. 
O. F. Jacson, offered some of his land at £30 an acre plus 
legal charges, whereupon the Chairman informed those 
present’ that the Inland Revenue officer had valued the land 
at £60 per acre, which the Council considered a most reasonable 
price. Mr. Jacson explained that he did not want to make 
a profit out of land which would benefit the district ; but, in 
spite of this, the Council decided to pay the Inland Revenue 
officer’s value. Sixty pounds an acre is really a very small 
price to pay for building land. The average cost per acre 
of land for rural housing works out at £188. This may seem 
a large sum, but everyone who has built a house comes to recog- 
nise that the price of the land is really the most insignificant 
item. Suppose that twelve cottages were built to the acre, 
the cost would be about £15 10s. for each plot. That would 
mean en interest charge of 15s. 6d. per annum, or, say, about 
34d. per week. Compare this with the cost of construction, 
which at present is about £40 per annum, or 15s. 6d. per week. 
Threepence-halfpenny added to the latter sum would surely 
be very insignificant. Yet the outcry against those selling 
land is always louder than against those charging an excessive 
price for construction. 


[N British politics it has almost invariably happened during 

periods of stress and storm that two antagonists have 
emerged from the crowd and been accepted as leaders of the 
opposing sides. The most conspicuous example in recent history 
was the long continued duel between Gladstone and Beacons- 
field. Out of the present turmoil two figures have emerged, that 
of Mr. Smillie, a leader of the trade unionists, and the Duke 
of Northumberland, the champion of capitalism. A duke 
against a popular idol is a struggle to capture the imagination. 
But it cannot be said that so far the former has the worst 
of the encounter. On the contrary, he has given expression 
to those solid and common-sense views characteristic of 
English public life ; and, fortunately, there is in the ranks of 
the trade unionists a sufficient number of moderate minded 
men who see that the way to the improvement of their position 
in a free country is not that of revolution, but of persuasion, 
and the arguments of the duke have found an echo and support 
In them. 


THERE can be no doubt that the decision of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies to evacuate Russia will meet with 
general approval in this country. High military authorities 
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may object, but the common-sense’ of the multitude is not 
convinced that intervention in the internal affairs of another 
country is advisable. Before affairs are regularised in 
Russia there must be a conflict, and the fundamental law 
of democracy is that the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 
Except in cliques and circles of extremist opinion there is 
no sympathy in this country with Bolshevism and all that 
it implies. In speech and action the Bolshevist goes against 
the principles engendered by centuries of freedom and justice. 
On the other hand, the presence of foreign soldiers in Russia 
might do as much harm as good. It is always easy for those 
who, honestly or otherwise, lav claim to patriotic principles 
to point out that those opposed to them are helped by—they 
would say under the sway of—the foreign contingent. Further, 
it is sound politics for one country to avoid as far as possible 
intervention in the internecine quarrels of another country. 
Weighing fairly all that can be said for and against the decision 
of the Supreme Council, we are inclined to approve of it. 


GENERAL ALLENBY has, we understand, chosen for his 
title Lord Allenby of Megiddo, and no designation could 
be more appropriate to a soldier. Megiddo is supposed to 
be the Armageddon referred to in the sixteenth chapter of 
Revelation, ““ And he gathered them together into a place 
called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon.” At the beginning 
of the war it was common enough to call it “‘ the battle of 
Armageddon.”’ The reference is to a celebrated battlefield 
in the history of Israel. Near it Deborah and Barak defeated 
the Canaanites under Sisera. Solomon made it a fortress 
in 609 B.c., and Josiah succumbed there to Pharaoh-Necho 
of Egypt. But popular good sense will not think of the details 
of Megiddo, but rather of the battle of Armageddon as it 
was fought in the twentieth century, with victory on the side 
that stood for liberty against German kultuy and tyranny. 


THE POET’S GARDEN. 
Now the sun is in the height ; 
Earth and air are full of light ; 
Silver are the birds that fly 
In a blue and silver sky. 
Slver blossoms lift their eyes 
Where the poet’s garden lies. 


Tnere the golden willow weeps, 
And the sunlit maple sleeps ; 
White and crimson lilies gleam 
On the pond whose waters cream 
To the puffing of a breeze 

Off the meadows, off the leas. 


There the dusky poppies bloom ; 
Lavender and starry broom ; 
Sweet-pea, gentian white and bluc, 
Rosemary and thyme and rue— 
Many a rare and treasured root— 
Some in blossom ; some in fruit. 


There the poet, now grown old, 

Forgotten by a world that’s cold, 

Walks amid the shining foam 

Of his flowers—of his home. 

They do soften all his woe ; 

He planted them; for him they grow. 
ADELAIDE PHILLPOTs. 


AT this time of year experts are able to speak much more 

definitely about the harvest returns, and therefore the 
Monthly Report of the Board of Agriculture assumes con- 
siderable importance. The returns are not very encouraging. 
Expressing the average crop by 100, wheat is 8 below it, 
barley 13, oats 22, beans g, peas 8, potatoes 9, turnips and 
swedes 21, and mangolds 22. Hops alone give a return 
above the average, namely 106. When it is taken into 
account that the acreage sown was much smaller than usual, 
it will be seen that the prospect is far from being bright. 
Home-grown cereals do not set the price, and in this case 
that is just as well, because they are likely to soar. Barley, 
we notice, was sold for £5 a quarter on Saturday. The 
outlook is one of scarcity in the coming winter, and we are 
afraid that the situation will be rendered graver still by the 
scarcity of milk. Farmers cannot be expected to keep up 
their dairy herds at the present moment, because the cost 
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of food is becoming greater than ever, and in many cases 
it is difficult to obtain. All the farmer’s livestock suffer 
in a year when hay is short, and this season the return is 
very short indeed. Many men are even reducing the number 
of their horses because of the expense of keeping them during 
winter. The case of cows is equally bad. When there is 
plenty of hay it is practicable to use a much lower ration 
of artificial food ; but when hay is scarce and more cake has 
to be purchased the cost of producing milk is very largely 
increased. 


A REAL step in the direction of economy is recommended 
~~ by Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman of Barclay’s 
Bank. He finds the evil in the inflation of the currency. 
There is not sufficient gold behind the issue of Bradburys. 
His definite proposal is that the issue of paper money should 
be restricted. He would begin by making it compulsory to 
maintain a gold backing of ro per cent. of the amount of 
currency notes outstanding from time to time during a given 
period. As the amount of gold increased and the total of 
the notes diminished it would be possible to raise gradually 
the ratio of gold to notes, so that it might reach 20 per cent. 
by a fixed date, then 30 per cent. and so on until a permanent 
and satisfactory basis was reached. The result would be 
that our currency would gradually become once more an 
asset as formerly, instead of a liability as now. He argues 
out the proposal with great cogency and knowledge. The 
immediate effect would be to check unproductive expendi- 
ture, and thus the adverse balance of trade and the deficiency 
in the budget would be reduced. He admits that something 
of the kind is already being done in a haphazard fashion, 
but advocates the adoption of more stringent methods. 


TN reporting progress on land settlement, the Board of 
Agriculture states that up to last week-end there have 
been a total of 25,371 applications for 431,445 acres. A vast 
majority of the applications were from ex-Service men, who 
numbered 17,898, against 7,473 civilian applicants. In round 
numbers the ex-Service men asked for 316,000 acres and 
114,000 acres were asked for by civilians. The most hopeful 
sign is that of the total number of applicants interviewed by 
forty-seven county councils eighty-seven per cent. were ap- 
proved. Of the approved applic2nts, over 10,000 require small 
holdings amounting to 184,000 acres and 715 require cottage 
holdings amounting to only 2,430 acres. Simultaneously with 
this there has been a considerable amount of purchasing 
on the part of county councils in Buckinghamshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Devon, Essex, Gloucestershire, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, the Isle of Ely, Leicestershire, Holland, 
Worcestershire and Yorkshire—altogether 1,960 acres; and in 
addition the Northamptonshire County Council and the East 
Riding County Council arranged to lease respectively I0 acres 
and 60 acres of land for small holdings. This is all to the good. 
What we should like to see in addition is a practical step 
towards getting the work of afforestation started. On this 
subject a vast amount of stuff is either written or spoken, 
but action halts. It would be interesting to know if any 
ex-Service men have yet been employed in work connected 
with planting and if there is any scheme for combining 
agricultural reclamation with reclamation by forestry. 


[N a recent paper written by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
is discussed the very important question, whether the 
railroad or the highway is the most convenient for purposes 
of transport. The writer holds that the increase in the cost 
of working railways will tend to make railways unable to 
pay dividends unless they are subsidised. For many purposes, 
he says, road transport in Great Britain will be in future 
the most convenient way of carrying passengers and goods. 
Lord Montagu does not like light railways; and if he does not 
support the established lines either, nothing is left but road 
traffic. The disadvantage of the light railway as compared 
with mechanical transport is that it is a fixed structure, whereas 
the lorry or car can go anywhere. It seems that the tonnage 
per hour over a good main road is greater than the tonnage 
over even a double-line railway, and, from origin to destina- 
tion, is faster. His conclusion is that railways will have to 
meet the competition of road transport more and more. 


GENERAL SMUTS has not been long in clarifying the 

position in South Africa. Speaking on a Mandate Bill, 
he declared that ‘‘ South Africa must remain a part of the 
Empire and not be torn to pieces along the lines of the 
Nationalist policy.”” Then he went on to challenge General 
Hertzog as to what was the real aim of the Nationalists. Did 
they wish separate independence for the Transvaal and the 
Free States, or for secession from the Union as a whole ? 
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This led to a sharp passage, in which Mr. Beyers was conceried ; 
but General Smuts held his ground and refused to be intimi- 
dated. It was evident from the loud cheers that grected 
his question whether the Nationalists were in earnest or playing 
a farce for the sake of obtaining votes that he truly discerned 
the political lie of the land. 


AN official return shows that the catch of fish during August 

of this year amounted to 836,163cwt., compared with 
403,282cwt. in August last year. It is very remarkable that, 
although the supply of fish is double, the general public 
derive little benefit, and we are glad to hear that Mr. W. H. B. 
Quilliam, Managing Director of the Manx Fisheries Associa- 
tion, has formulated a scheme by which the consumer will 
be able to take advantage of the fuller supply of fish. The 
scheme is, in substance, that a large number of boats, working 
in co-operation and reinforced by a number of trawlers 
and drifters, which it is the intention to purchase, will get 
into touch with local retailers. In this way the public will 
be saved that portion of the profits which usually is captured 
by the middleman. The fish will go direct from the trawler 
to the retailer. If Mr. Quilliam can manage to carry out his 
idea it should have excellent results, for almost every day 
there is in the papers just now a story of a glut of fish, sold 
for unprecedentedly low prices on the quayside and then 
re-sold at from sixpence to a shilling more in the shops. 


THE cricket team of the Australian Imperial Forces have 

brought their tour to an end with a very fine record. 
They have lost but one match to a county side, and only four 
matches in all, and in their last match at Scarborough they 
ran a side of something approaching Test Match calibre to 
the hardest of hard finishes. Very few of their players had 
any reputation here before the tour began, and few of us 
probably did them justice in our expectations of their prowess. 
Two or three have stood out; Mr. Kelleway as a batsman for 
the short time he played, Mr. Collins as a fine all-round 
player, Mr. Gregory as a very fast bowler, capable of great 
things. But they won their matches as a rule, not by 
individual brilliance, but by fine fielding and throwing, an 
ability to get a certain number of runs right through the side, 
and a splendid inability to know when they were beaten. 
In this power of fighting when in a tight corner they re- 
sembled some of their more illustrious predecessors, and the 
way in which they nearly pulled the Scarborough match out 
of the fire was typical of Australian grit. 


MEADHURST. 
Wren these charmed evenings linger in the sky 
Often against their far-off, stainless gold 
I see the elms of Meadhurst lift their old 
Dark branches; and I bear the chuckle sly 
Of the grim clock that lurked and muttered by 
The wall where Hogarth’s fables were re-told. 
Then, one by one, remembered doors unfold, 
Where still chip-nosed Athene bends ker eye 
On darkling churchmen of King William’s reign ; 
And so the happy shadows live again, 
When Spring re-weaves her old, sweet witchery. 
For it was always Spring at Meadhurst: Ay, 
And some who loved it would be very fain 
To win another Meadhurst when they die. 
DorRoOTHY MARGARET STUART. 


HIS week’s match at the Oval between Yorkshire and the 
Rest of England sees the end of cricket for 1919, and 
the thoughts of many who have delighted to watch it through 
the summer will turn now to Rugby football. Practice 
games are already being played, and soon the Harlequins, 
Blackheath, and the rest will be taking the field: but with 
what different sides from when they last played. Six years 
make up a big slice of a football player’s life and the player 
who was in his prime when the war began now finds himself 
an old man of over thirty. The Harlequins, by the most 
engaging brilliance of their play, had much to do with the 
great popularity of the game near London. Of their team, 
some such as the incomparable Poulton-Palmer have fallen ; 
others of their great players, already something past their 
zenith in Ig14, we can hardly hope to see playing again. 
The team it seems must be almost a new and unknown one 
to begin with, and the same remark applies to other clubs. 
Captains will perhaps have to be rather hard-hearted and 
unsentimental in dropping the elder champions, but there 
should, at any rate, be no lack of new blood. Rugby gains 


every year a firmer hold on Public School football and the 
schools will provide the recruits. 
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A VISIT TO THE BELGIAN RECLAMATIONS 


{I1—KING ALBERT’S 


ING ALBERT at Rethy possesses the oldest of 

the ground reclaimed in Belgium. The work was 

begun some fifty years ago by Leopold I, and was 

afterwards continued by the Count of Flanders. 

Rethy is in the heart of the moorland district of 
the Campine, and is situated a few miles from Turnhout. 
Land in this neighbourhood has a common history. Originally 
it belonged to the village communes, who liked planting 
trees for fuel and other conveniences. But they did not 
manage their small forestry well, as there was no qualified 
expert to direct operations, and cutting and lopping went 
on indiscriminately. Later on a law was passed enabling 
the communes to sell parts of their land in order to find the 
capital for reclaiming what remained. The country must 
have been a very beautiful one in its original condition, 
and it has not lost that quality. But the wildness is gradually 
disappearing. We made many long journeys over thousands 
of acres of waste where nothing grew but heather, bracken, 
and the plants that grow naturally on bog and sand. It 
was no wonder that the idea was conceived of creating in 
this country a fine estate with a house in the centre that 
might have been a royal palace. The latter part of the 
project was never carried out, but a great deal of planting 
was done, and that it was ornamental as well as useful is 
evidenced by the number of weeping trees of one sort and 
another, grafted birch and other trees most frequently found 
in the park or ground adjoining a private residence. The 
planting, whatever its object, was beautifully done, and there 
are many plantations which would do credit to any forestry. 
A considerable part of the ground, however, was devoted 
to agricultural crops, and on the estate may be seen land 
in every stage of development from heath to corn. At the 
time of our visit the harvest was just begun, and labourers 
were busy cutting the rye and the earliest wheat. Thev 
were doing so with hand implements. The war has left 
Belgium badly off for agricultural machinery. The Germans 
probably took a great deal away, and they destroyed vast 
quantities, following their usual aim of reducing a country 
by curtailing its means of support. It is many years since 
there has been seen on British ground so many harvesters 
working with tools that with us have now become obsolete. 
On other ground there were root crops which would have done 
credit to the oldest and best farm in the world. Another 
side of the picture was seen in land that either had not been 
broken up at all or was still in the earliest stage of reclamation. 
Thus the estate is equally attractive to the forester and to 
the student of husbandry. One advantage it possesses in 
an unusual degree is an abundance of moisture. Without 
this it might have been difficult to raise it to so high a degree 
of fertility. Where we looked at the soil in its virgin con- 
dition it was growing heath on the surface ; below this was 
an accumulation of peaty humus and peat resting finally upon 
sand. It must have offered a very unpromising appearance 
to early pioneers in the work. In some respects the district 
put one in mind of some of our own cultivated fens, as the 
water had been led into dykes, and many of the most admir- 
able plantations had been placed on ground previously 
occupied by ponds and pools of water. There, of course, 
the work of reclamation was comparatively easy, as when 
the water is drained away there is a fine deposit of silt on 
which anything would grow. Straight roads have been 
carried through the estate, and along them are: cottages 
inhabited by the workpeople. 

It was a very pleasant visit, although the place is too large 
and too diversified to yield a clear impression from the briet 
inspcction that was possible. We motored to it from Turnhout, 
leaving the car at one of the cottage guest-houses or inns that 
occur at intervals along the road. The people and the district 
are fine examples of rustic men and women, rugged of feature, 
with fine healthy complexions and a homely friendliness that 
reminded one of the Scottish peasantry. We looked at 
one or two cottages and their inmates, and all had an air 
of comfort and security as if ages had passed since the 
German army was in possession of the district. On leaving the 
cottage we went for some distance along the straight road, stop- 
ping every now and then at a particularly well grown planta- 
tion of Scots firs or beeches, and occasionally to measure the 
girth and height of an exceptionally good tree. Then we 
plunged into the wood and walked for some distance through 
it, while our conductor stopped every now and then to give 
a brief account of what had been done. From what one 
could gather, the country round in the latter years of last 


ESTATE AT RETHY. 

century had been moorland with a considerable amount of 
standing water on it. Over and over again our guide had to 
tell us that such and such a clump of trees had been planted 
on the site of a little lake. The grounds had been most skilfully 
laid out—so skilfully, indeed, as to make us wonder that King 
Albert had not thought of carrying out the intention of his pre- 
decessors by building a palace there. Perhaps a lodge would 
be more suitable, because it would be a sylvan retreat in most 
exquisite surroundings. One might almost say that every- 
thing was there except the house. On emerging from the 
forest or from a part of it, we came out on a great field that 
had only once been ploughed. Some of it, indeed, was still 
lying in its original waste condition. On the part that had 
been once ploughed a huge tractor was at work—one that had 
been handed over by the Germans as a part of their indemnity. 
Its gigantic proportions and strength were eminently suit- 
able for the work it had to perform. It was a giant of its 
kind and dragged three ploughs gallantly along a furrow 
of 12ins. But when, in order to test its capacity, we got 
them to deepen the furrow, the monster was unable to show 
quite such good work, for indeed it would have been a 
terrific task to plough such a furrow as was set. But, at any 
rate, the experiment gave a good idea of the depth and 
character of the black peaty soil, which had already been 
treated with a good dressing of lime and probably will be 
sown with a crop before these words are printed. After that 
we examined some new but excellent pastures with a herd of 
Friesian cattle feeding on them. Splendid animals they 
were. Next we examined some of the crops at close quarters. 
Here, as elsewhere, rye was the favourite grain, and one had 
the opportunity of seeing the harvesters use their primitive 
but most effective implements for cutting it. During the 
whole of the visit I never saw a reaper at work. 

Although the season has been a dry one in this part 
of the country, as almost everywhere else, there was plenty 
of water in the deep dykes, and therefore it may be assumed 
plenty of moisture under the crops. At any rate, they were 
exceptionally fresh, green and flourishing. The feature 
that most impressed the mind of a visitor was the regularity 
of the crops, a sure sign of the efficiency of the cultivator. 
On a little reclamation one generally finds a certain patchi- 
ness; here and there a plot of superior excellence and round 
it one not more than average. But the scientific cultivator 
does not like to see any jaggedness in the result. An amateur 
or a cottager, especially if he is dealing with a small piece 
of land, will scatter the manure or the seed with his hand, 
and it is surprising how well he does it. Yet, as shown by 
the evidence of the crop, it never falls quite regularly. The 
expert, highly trained and disciplined to the use of exact 
methods, employs machinery to sow both his seed and 
his artificial manures. He is not satisfied with the result 
unless the distribution is mathematically uniform. Hence 
his crops are not in any way patchy, but grown with each 
plant exactly like its neighbour. One noticed this even in 
the orchards. The Belgians are very clever at pruning 
their trees. Most of those planted during the last ten or 
twenty years were bush trees, and it was a pleasure to see 
them with their crops. Even in the height of summer each 
branch stood clean and clearly separated from its neighbour, 
so that the sun could shine and the wind blow through the 
tree. The fruit was grown with = such exactitude 
that there could have been little use for a grading 
machine. 

Everywhere the scholarly expert not only got good, but 
uniform results. The most striking contrast was found in 
the work of the more or less ignorant farmer who attempted 
to imitate the work of reclamation without having mastered 
the art of doing so. His failure was often ludicrous, and no 
doubt the man found out some reason of his own why it 
should have occurred. For it is the easiest thing in the world 
to explain failures. Usually the man who imitates finds 
some fault in the ground. Verv seldom does he trace it 
to his own head. But the real reason is that he has tried 
to imitate without knowing the fundamentals of the art, 
and accordingly lands in a blunder. This is worth keeping 
in mind, because it points to a serious danger when we come 
to reclaim land in this country. The very simplicity of the 
process is apt to lead the ordinary man astray. His first 
conclusion, if he is once converted, is that excellent returns of 
wheat can be obtained by merely sprinkling a little artificial 
manure on some sand. But simple as the work is, it is not 
so simple as that. Fr: BG. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


By ArtHur T. Botton, F.S.A. 
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HE official news of the sale of another of the great 

historic family houses with which London is already 

so sparsely provided will be universally received with 

the greatest regret. A distinguished French visitor 

to London in the middle of the eighteenth century 
records a particular comment on the lack of those great 
houses of the nobility which gave so much character to other 
great cities—Paris, Venice, Florence and Rome—the instances 
that most readily occur to the traveller’s recollection. This 
reproach to London is as true to-day as it was then, and the 
loss of Devonshire House must now be added to that of 
Northumberland House. 

As in the Press some preservation of internal decorations 
is hinted at, it may be recalled that with Northumberland 
House has vanished one of Robert Adam’s finest drawing- 
rooms. There is no authentic record of any Adam work at 
Devonshire House, and the statement is probably due to a 
confusion with James Wyatt, who altered the house, adding 
the present porch in place of the great external staircase of 
Kent’s original design. He also added the great circular- 
ended staircase at the back, which may be seen projecting 
boldly from the garden front. No removal of decorations 
for re-use elsewhere can satisfy the real admirer of our rich 
legacy of decorative art; there is an appropriateness of 
original position which is singularly overlooked in such a 
suggestion. 

A climax of effect in the interior of a great home is the 
goal of the architect possessed of a genius for the decorative 
side of the art of building. Further, in a case like that of 
Devonshire House, there is an intimate harmony arising from 
the design of the furniture by the original architect for its 
own particular position and lighting. Separated, the special 
link is broken and irreplaceable. Particularly is this true of 
the work of William Kent, whose furniture has a strongly 
marked architectural basis. Its sentiment is that of the Late 
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Venetian, as might be predicted of such an admirer of Palladio. 
Removed from interiors of such exceptional scale and pro- 
portion and in surroundings otherwise alien, Kent’s work will 
disclose a bizarre character in its composition which is apt 
to be positively displeasing, and in the result injurious to his 
reputation. 

William Kent was at once painter, architect, dress and 
furniture designer, and the chief originator of the “ natural ” 
or landscape school of gardening. His unique vogue is more 
easily described than understood. It was as the protégé 
of Lord Burlington, inmate of Burlington House, and prime 
minister of his lordship’s incursions in the domain of archi- 
tecture, that William Kent first appears on the scene. He 
was born in 1684 and died in 1748, six years earlier than the 
more robustious and orthodox James Gibbs, who, in suc- 
cession, became the leading light of that architectural school 
of the Early Georgians which was soon after to be revolu- 
tionised by the activities of Robert Adam and his brethren. 

Kent made the acquaintance of Burlington in Rome, 
where he was studying under Cavaliére Luti. Devotion 
to Palladio and Inigo Jones was a bond of unity between 
the professional and the amateur. 

Lady Charlotte Boyle, daughter and eventually heiress 
of the third Earl of Burlington, married in 1748 William 
Cavendish, Marquess of Hartington, afterwards fourth Duke of 
Devonshire. She died in 1754. 

In March, 1774, Walpole notes that “ the Duke of Devon- 
shire marries Lady Georgiana Spencer (eldest daughter of the 
first Earl Spencer). She is a lovely girl, natural and full of 
grace; he the first match in England.” 

This was prelude to the eventful election, ten years later, 
at Westminster of Charles James Fox, when the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Portland, each in a coach and six, with 
trumpeters, horsemen, and bands of electors furnished with 
banners, accompanied the new Member in a procession from 
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Covent Garden down the Strand, past Carlton House and up 
St. James’s to Piccadilly. After perambulating Berkeley 
Square, the procession reached Devonshire House, where the 
Heir-Apparent, surrounded by the Whig nobility, received 
them in triumph—certainly an event unprecedented in 
electoral history. 

Political history records other meetings of deep, if less 
flamboyant, importance that have centred in this great 
mansion, whose salons retain their ancient character of florid 
magnificence characteristic of their epoch. The great 
salon in the centre of the south facade is vaulted as a square 
dome. The dining-room has a very characteristic ceiling, 
and the panelled walls are set with a fine series of great portrait 
pieces. Naturally, the pictures in the house are of the greatest 
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value and of high interest, but only a few can be specified : 
Lord Richard Cavendish, by Reynolds ; a portrait by Hals, and 
Van Dyck’s portrait of himself and Rubens, a memorabk 
record of their friendship. By Titian are a fine landscape and 
a full-length portrait of Philip II of Spain; by Guido, a 
Perseus and Andromeda, and landscapes by Poussin, Lancret 
and Watteau. The whole house was redecorated by the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire (born 1790, died unmarried 1858). 
The great ballroom was formed by the union of a second room 
by an elliptic arch. In this fine room is the «‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,’”’ by Paul Veronese ;_ a “ Holy Family ” with Elizabeth, 
by Rubens ; and a notable portrait by Jordaens. The two 
drawing-rooms, red and green, form part of the suite. Here 
is a Samson and Delilah by Tintoretto. 
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The previous house on the site, old Berkeley House, the 
work of Evelyn’s friend, Hugh May, was burnt October 16th, 
1733, When the characteristic Anglo-Palladian scheme of 
William Kent, with its great forecourt and balanced wings 
connected by quadrant corners took its place. The long 
screen wall which formed the fourth side to Piccadilly was 
originally blank, until by the removal of the fine gates from the 
Ducal Villa of Chiswick a clairvoyée was formed, through 
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which Wyatt’s porch, a poor substitute for the original 
great stairway approach to the first floor, is clearly 
seen. 

The external plainness of Devonshire House, apparently 
regarded by the unthinking as ugliness, is instinct with a 
quality, lacking in buildings superficially resembling it, for 
proportion and character are as quickening as the charm of a 
gifted personality. ARTHUR T. Botton, F.S.A. 





THE FACT OF BEAUTY 


ILLUSTRATED 
GRAPHS ” 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


N the invitation card to his exhibition of photographs 
at the Camera Club Mr. Ward Muir prints boldly : 
‘ Photography deals with facts. Point your camera 
at a beautiful fact and you get a beautiful photo- 
graph.” What I like about this is the cheerful way 
it begs all the questions. A pedant would have stopped to ex- 
plain what he meant by “facts” and what he meant 
by “ beautiful,” and, probably, only succeeded in confus- 
ing his readers. Still, if only in justice to Mr. Ward Muir, 
and certainly for the full benefit to the photographer of 


Ward Muir. 


FROM 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


RIVER BEND. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ‘‘ STRAIGHT PHOTO- 


his excellent gospel, some definition of what he means by 
a fact is necessary. 

I guess that what Mr. Ward Muir means by a fact is not so 
much a thing in itself as the conditions it happens to present at a 
given moment. Take, for example, his photograph of gas-holders 
—‘‘ A London Pattern.” I do not suppose that Mr. Ward Muir 
would claim that a gas-holder is a beautiful thing in itself. What 
he means is that in certain relations and conditions the ugliest 
things may become pictorially beautiful, and that it is the 
artistic business of the photographer to select these relations and 
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Ward Muir, ST. PETER’S 


conditions and not to “‘ wangle ”’ them afterwards on the negative 
or print. One other small qualification in order to get the full value 
of Mr. Ward Muir’s gospel. In his anxiety to preach it—and toa 
certain extent in illustrating it—he seems to undervalue the 
importance of craftsmanship. Design, which is what pointing 
the camera at a beautiful fact really amounts to, is a great deal, 
but it is not everything; and it would be a great: pity to say 
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anything that would tend to separate design from craftsmanship 
in the mind of the photographer or any other artist. | By craits- 
manship in photography I do not mean “‘ wangling’’; I mean, 
simply, all those delicate calculations and operations in exposing, 
developing, toning, cutting and mounting which give the beautiful 
fact as faced by the camera its full value in the finished print. 
Apart from the importance ot these calculations and operations 
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Ward Muir. 


THE TOP OF 
in relation to design, craftsmanship has the same human value in 
photography asin any other art. There is virtue and discipline 
in the actual handling of materials; and when we speak of the 
humanising influence of art we mean as much the doing of 
technical things well and truly as the selecting and recording of 
beautiful facts. 

With these qualifications Mr. Ward Muir’s gospel may be 
accepted and applied wholeheartedly by the photographer. A 
photograph not less than a sonnet is “‘ a moment’s monument ”’— 
as Rossetti called the latter—and, granting good craftsmanship, 
everything depends upon the selection of that moment. ‘‘ Not 
all your tears’’—and certainly not all your restrainers and 
accelerators—can wash that moment out if it is wrongly chosen. 
Selection which, for reasons which need not be gone into here, 
has only an ambiguous meaning in the arts of drawing and 
painting, has a definite meaning in photography. The photo- 
grapher has all the facts of the whole visible world in all their 
infinite possibilities of relation and condition to choose from, but 
he cannot alter them. Nor can he, without the gravest risk to 
the artistic integrity of his picture, leave any of them out that are 
included in the field of exposure. 

‘“ Look before you leap,” then, becomes a warning of the 
highest importance in photography. I do not propose to lay 
down a series of rules for good composition, nor do I believe 
that such are of any great practical use. Good composition 
must be felt, and it can be felt to best advantage in studying 
good pictures and ia cultivating the sense of balance waich 
resides in every human being. But there are a few co 1mon- 
sense considerations that may help the photographer to make the 
most of what capacity for good composition he happens to have. 
Leaving out arrangement—in the sense of actually moving things 
about, as in portraiture or still-life studies—it is evident that the 
photographer has opportunities for composition in both space 
and time. He can move about until the facts come into a satis- 
factory relation ; and he can wait until the fall of light reduces 
them to a satisfactory condition—from the point of view of tone. 
These two opportunities cannot really be considered separately, 
because it is obvious that a relation in space which may be 
bad in one condition of light may be good in another. 
Or, to put it another way, for the purposes of composition you 





cannot really consider shape apart from tone. Watching 
and waiting are the constant duties of the photographer, 


but it is not enough *%o watch and wait as a human being. 
He must watch and wait with the eye of his camera. A simple 
truth, the neglect of which accounts for a great deal of bad photo- 
graphy with the best intentions, is that the eye of the camera 
is not necessarily including all that you are seeiag at the same 
time; and very often the thing that “‘ makes” the picture 
from the point of view of design is, if not left out, at any rate 
altered in proportion when the plate or filmis developed. There- 
fore, the photographer cannot cultivate too carefully the habit 
of seeing in the scope ot his finder or focussing-screen. Then 
there is the enormous complication of colour. Very often a 
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relation of one thing to another that strikes you as magnificent 
is a relatioa of colour only. Translated into tone it becomes 
nothing at all. The ‘‘ medium” of the photographer might 
very well be described as a grey wash capable of infinite grada- 
tions of infinite delicacy or force as occasion offers ; and therefore 
the paotographer cannot cultivate too carefully the habit of 
seeing in grey. A moment’s consideration shows that if this 
robs him of one enjoyment of the painter, it presents him with 
an opportunity that his vision as a colourist is apt to ignore. 
Very often a relation which is horrible in colour—a new red roof 
in a landscape, for example—becomes admirable when translated 
into tone. 

Tnis translation of colour into tone, by the way, is the only 
translation of which photography is capable. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the camera will not simplify; and any 
attempt to simplify the results of its vision afterwards is punished 
artistically. If you tamper with outline you upset the balance 
of tone ; and if you tamper with tone you only make the outline 
more empatic than it was already. When you remember that 
the outline of a thing is only its relief seen in profile, this result 
is obvious. Tne only simplification that is artistically safe in 
photography is that which happens in Nature itself when the 
shadows broaden or when there is mist about. Some of Mr. 
Ward Muir’s best effects are due to his having taken advaniage 
of this kind of simplification; though, as one or two of his 
pictures show, it does not do to carry this too far, owing to that 
apparently incurable vice of photography which makes things 
more emphatic at the edges than they are in the middle. A 
building or a hillside in shadow which looks as if you could cut 
your finger on the edges and poke your finger through the middle 
is not a convincing object artistically. The best way to avoid 
this “‘ tinny ”’ effect—having taken all the usual means to prevent 
halation—is to make sure that there is enough reliet in the shadow 
to give moral or csthetic—for they are the same—support to 
the outline. 

Tnois article is, of course, nothing more than an enlargement 
of Mr. Ward Muir’s gospel. It is all implied in what he says. 
To see the picture before exposure, to see it in the scope of the 
finder or screen, and to see it in grey—these are the artistic activi- 
ties of the photographer so far as design or composition is con- 
cerned. All the rest is a matter of crattsmanship devoted to 
the single purpose of bringing out the full value of the beautiful 
fact selected. There is, of course, a last opportunity for tle 
designer in trimming the print ; and many an indifferent picture 
is made good in composition by. ruthless cutting down. The 
great merit of Mr. Ward Muir’s exhibition is that it shows what 
a lot of beautiful facts there are in the world and how few of them 
are necessary to make a picture—ihe lie of a road, the bend of 
a river, the way the branches of a tree divide against the sky. 
I am not sure that the old saying ‘“‘ You press the button— 
we do the rest’ ought not to be reversed. ‘‘ Do everything— 








in the way of selection or arrangement—and then press the 
button ”’ isa much more certain way of getting good photographs. 
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YOUR GARDEN 


(To A. V.) 


In your transfigured garden-plot 

Blooms now my friend Forget-me-not ; 
High o’er yon chicken-coop, Thrush sings 
Of love and mirth and budding things... . 
And in mid-summer, flowers the bean, 
Flaunting, like some poor saucy quean, 


Her gay untidiness : 


But humble-minded is the cress, 

What time the lupine spikes begin— 
And here’s a path to loiter in, 

Whence oft my dreaming spirit takes 

A far, far journey. Then it wakes, 

And straight hies home to your dear plot 
Where blooms my friend Forget-me-not ! 


Joyce Coss. 





“THE 


NOBLEST OF THE KIND” 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 





FELIXSTOWE GARRYELLEN, 


" EVIS was the noblest of the kind which ever pulled 
down a stag, tawny-coloured like a lion, with a black 
muzzle and black feet just edged with a line of white 
round the toes. He was as tractable as he was 
strong and bold.” This was the “ large wolf-dog, 

in strength a mastiff, in form and almost in fleetness a 
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JESS OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


greyhound,” which is so familiar to all readers of ‘‘ Wood- 
stock.’ A student of the history of this interesting breed, 
hoping by Scott’s assistance to discover an authentic verbal 
portrait of the dog as he appeared a century ago, will be 
disappointed, for we learn from a note that “‘ Bevis, the 
gallant hound, one of the handsomest and most active of the 
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ancient Highland deerhounds, had 
his prototype in a dog called 
Maida, the gift of the late Chief of 
Glengarry to the author.” Actually, 
then, Bevis, though so described, was 
not a wolf-dog at all, but a deer- 
hound, and Scott, contrary to his 
usual practice, confuses the mind still 


more by speaking of him in the opening . 


pages of the story as ‘‘the faithful 
mastiff, or bloodhound.” We may 
be grateful to the novelist, however, 
for his delineation of the character of 
the dog, which has been repeated 
many times since in slightly different 
form without variation of the sub- 
stance. Sir Henry Lee, believing that 
Bevis had deserted him, accepts the 
old superstition that instinct teaches 
dumb animals to fly from misfortune, 
illustrating his point from the _ tact 
that some birds and animals wili kill 
any sickly or wounded member of 
the family. ‘‘ That may be true of 
the more irrational kinds of animals 
among each other,’ rejoins his 
daughter, ‘‘for their whole life is 
well-nigh a warfare; but the dog 
leaves his own race to attach himself 
to ours; forsakes for his master the 
company, food, and pleasure of his 
own kind; and surely the fidelity 
of such a devoted and voluntary servant 
as Bevis hath been in particular, ought 
not to be lightly suspected.” 

If, in our quest of information, 
we forsake romance and turn to the 
works of the naturalist or other 
writers, little satisfaction is to be 
gained. Some illustrations depict dogs 
with smooth coats, others with rough; 
in some we have the greyhound type 
preponderating, while in others the 
subject is reminiscent of a Great 
Dane. Mr. F. H. Purchase, who has 
gone exhaustively into the matter, 
reaches the conclusion that originally 
the Irish wolf-dog was of greyhound 
shape, and that the coat was either 
rough or smooth. About the year 
1750 he is convinced so much Great 
Dane blood was infused that in fifty 
years pure-bred specimens had almost 
disappeared. Evidence of this assertion 
comes from the Lord. Chesterfield of 
1750, who wrote that he had been 
trying for two years to get some of 
the large dogs of Ireland, but that 
the breed had grown extremely rare, 
and that he had had two sent him 
six months earlier, but that he dis- 
covered in them a mixture of the 
Danish blood, which made them 
clumsy. 

The modern animal, of which 
some beautiful illustrations appear in 
this number, had his beginning in 
1862, when Captain Graham started 
reviving the breed by using strains 
which were understood to possess some 
of the true blood, and combining them 
with the deerhound, the Great Dane 
and, possibly, a limited amount of 
Borzoi. How far the present dog 
resembles those of two hundred years 
ago I cannot say, but at least we 
know that he is one of the most im- 
posing, and one of the handsomest 
of the canine race, possessing speed, 
power, and liberty of action to aremark- 
able degree. In appearance he follows 
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the deerhound 
more closely than 
the Dane, and one 
can easily picture 
him as a descend- 
ant of the dogs 
that Fingal bred 
as described in the 
old Celtic poem : 

An eye of sloe, with 
ear not low, 

With horse’s breast, 
with depth of 
chest, 

With breadth of 
loin, and curve in 
groin, 

And nape set far 
behind the head— 

Such were the dogs 
that Fingal bred. 


On my first 
becoming _inter- 
ested in Irish 
wolthounds, as 
we now call 
them, the Danish 
mésalliance was 
distinguishable in 
the head of many, but that has practically vanished, leaving 
us an animal that breeds true to type. One of our oldest and 
most successful breeders is Mr. I. W. Everett, of Witnesham, 
Suffolk, whose dogs are illustrated this week. Chief among 
them is Felixstowe Kilgerran, clampionship winner at the last 
Cruft’s show. A light brindle in colour, he stands 35}ins. at 
the shoulder, and weighs about 18o0lb. Yet, notwithstanding 
this great size, he is so perfectly put together that he gallops 
like a greyhound, and is as active as a terrier. If he were not 
beautifully proportioned this would not be possible. He has 
heavy, straight bone carried well down, his girth is remarkable, 
and he is strong behind the withers, with no suspicion of being 
dipped there, which is a fault that so often disfigures the big 
breeds. His sire, Felixstowe Navan, was sold to a gentleman 
in Massachusetts for a considerable sum. Felixstowe Graigue 
promises to make a giant, as he was only seven months 
old when photographed, and he then measured  33ins. 
Probably by the time this article is published he will have 
sailed for Brazil, which will be a distinct loss to the 
country, as in every respect he is an extraordinarily good 
hound. A great type of brood bitch is the dark brindled 
Jess of Midlothian, whose only fault is that she wants more 
size, barely reaching 30ins. I suppose Felixstowe Regan 
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may claim to be 
the tallest dog in 
the country with 
his measurement 
of 37ins. For all 
that, he has none 
of the defects 
apparent in most 
abnormally big 
hounds, being of 
splendid type all 
through, and it is 
doubtful if Mr. 
Everett will ever 
own one with a 
better outline. 
He fractured one 
leg at the eibow 
as a puppy, but 
the resultant 
stiffness did not 
prevent him re- 
ceiving the chal- 
lenge certificate at 
Cruft’s in 1916. 
Felixstowe 
Garryellen is a 
1akirg big bitch 
standing over a lot of ground, bought purposely for mating with 
Kilgerran, Strong in loin, deep in girth, and with powerful 
hindquarters, she is fitted to become the mother of a great race, 
and her breeding—Champion Fodhla Patrick out of Lindly 
Brenda—brings sound blood into the kennels. 

As was the case with most big breeds, the last two years of 
the war sadly reduced the Irish wolfhound stock in the country, 
but it is thought that sufficient bitches remain to permit of an 
early recovery. Although there is no work for the breed to co 
in the United Kingdom, beyond serving as guards for lonely 
houses, we act as the producing mart for the rest of the world. 
In all parts of the civilised world, and on the outskirts of Empire 
these noble dogs are highly prized. Mr. Everett has sold them 
to farmers in Western Canada for the purpose of destroying 
coyotes and other marauders that take a heavy toll of sheep 
and pigs, and the results seem to be most satisfactory. Others 
have gone to protect flocks in Australia, there, I suppose, against 
the depredations of the crafty and bloodthirsty dingo. The 
famous Champion Felixstowe Gweebarra went to America at 


REGAN. 


the price of a first-class hunter some years ago, the idea of the 
purchaser being to use him in his preserves for bringing bears 
to bay. Itisa common thing for wolfhounds to be bought with the 
object of infusing courage and size into breeds of native dogs. 
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THORPE HALL _IIL 
NORTHAMPTON SHIRE, 
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HORPE’S four principal downstair rooms were 
illustrated and described last week. Now we must 
examine the staircases themselves and then mount 
them and see what lies above. The main staircase 
is placed between the hall and the library, occupying 
a position much like that at Eltham, but not so successfully 
engineered. There we saw (August gth) that it first rose 
to a landing against the outer wall and then returned a 
few more steps till it reached the main central landing. 
At Thorpe it seems originally never to have reached that 
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landing at all, but only the one at the east end, and therefore 
only served the two rooms situated north-east and south-east. 
It was only the 1850 alterations that opened out archways 
(Fig. 2) into the central landing, through the right-hand 
one of which a rather steep flight of steps was taken up to 
it. The seventeenth century was not particular about 
corridors, and there was no feeling against passing through 
one room to get to another. Over the hall was a drawing- 
room (Fig. 3) of equal size with it, and through it the central 
landing and thus the rest of the house on that floor and 
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on those above, were reachable. The main stair itself is 
probably: the earliest one of its particular class. It resembles 
that at Forde Abbey, but heraldry and a date proclaim that 
to be a year or two later. These are by no means the first 
stairs that substituted panels carved d jour for balusters. 
We find such at Aston Hall, built before James I died, only 
they are of strapwork design. Then followed, under Charles I, 
a design of cartouches and trophies of arms, such as we find 
at Aldermaston, which dates from 1636, and which is the 
direct “predecessor of the acanthus scrolls, great flowers 
and playing amorini that begin at Thorpe and Forde and 
are next found at Tyttenhanger and Eltham, the former 
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four storeys and a roof platform. On the ground floor 
the staircases respectively spring from close to the east 
(Fig. 1) and west (Fig. 9) outer walls. Only the lesser 
one is continued above the first floor, where a central 
staircase, fashioned on the model of the lesser one, mounts 
to the second floor spacious landing and then springs upwards 
again to the garret floor, where it changes its position and 
form in order to continue up into what was, no doubt, a 
stately central cupola, as at Coleshill, but is now only a 
trapdoor. Thence you emerge on to the roof platform, 
which here very fully answers Roger Pratt’s description 
of ‘‘y® Pleasure of y® prospect.’’ Four stately stone 
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It occupies the north-east section of the house on the first floor. 


perhaps dating just before the Restoration, the latter 
certainly four years after it. But in another way—besides 
the design of its panels—the Thorpe stair marks a departure. 
At houses closely preceding it, such as Aldermaston, the 
handrail still retains something of the early Tudor mouldings, 
especially in the upstanding top roll which the hand could 
grasp. At Thorpe that is gone. A broad, smooth flat 
takes its place and at once displaces any other section, whether 
it is set over panels or over balusters, such as at Coleshill 
and on the subsidiary staircases at Thorpe, where the same 
acanthus enrichment is found. To understand the Thorpe 
staircase system we must remember that it is a house of 


chimney stacks rise symmetrically towards the edge of the 
platform. They are each about 5ft. by 4ft. in section. 
They have much resemblance to the eastern gate piers ; 
rusticated corners enclose plain panels, above which a boldly 
moulded cornice has its principal section carved with acanthus. 
Between the chimneys, looking east, your eye strikes the 
grey pile of Peterborough Cathedral towering up not only 
from its own height, but from its position on the low hill, 
rising from the level, on which the town stands. The 
panorama is of a rich, finely timbered country, so flat that 
the roof is the one point of vantage from which it can 
be seen unrolling itself on every side. And so, no doubt, 
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the platform was specially designed for the 
chief justice and his visitors to take the 
air and enjoy the view, and hence the 
reason for such finely wrought staircases 
being taken up to it, and for even the 
garret doorways being given architectural 
pretension by means of moulded archi- 
traves and projecting consoled heads (Fig. 8). 
The Thorpe staircases all have a curious 
feature. Webb was so enamoured of the 
form of pilasters bulging out at the base 
into a folding scroll that he not only used 
it for stone gate piers and wooden over- 
mantels, but designed his staircases to 
include it. He set back his bottom newel 
posts on to the second tread, and set his 
scroll against the post to mask the tread 
ends (Figs. 1 and 8). Even when he did 
not set back the post he placed the scroll 
(Fig. 7). Every one of his staircases he 
enriched. The west stair, though only for 
service purposes, has acanthus carving on 
its balusters and finely modelled pendants 
to its posts, which are topped by a very 
delightful ball resting, acorn fashion, in 
an acanthus cup (Fig. 9). All this is 
repeated on the two flights of stairs from 
first floor to garret, and to it is added a 
fruit drop in the panel of the posts and a 
running wave pattern along the string 
(Fig. 6). The circular stair having frequent 
and suspended posts uses them too narrow 
for the panel; but the other enrichments 
continue, the balusters having the same 
motifs differently designed, a remark which 
applies also to the pendants. Having 
found a client who wanted a good thing 
and (despite Noble’s accusation of miserli- 
ness) was prepared to meet the-cost, Webb 
did not spare himself, but thought out 
every component part of the house, giving 
to each its touch of individuality, but 
making it subservient to a sympathetic 
and coherent whole. Such we now find in 
the extensive staircase system. Such we 
‘saw last week in the mantelpieces, but 
further illustrations of them add emphasis. 
In the servants’ hall (Fig. 12) he placed 
one rather resembling that in the ante- 
room. The strongly marked broken archi- 
trave is supported by a pilaster, of which 
the central break of a framed panel is a 
lingering Jacobean touch. Pilaster and 
panels are of marble, the rest of stone. 
In bedchambers he gave _ entertaining 
variety of form, but limited himself to 
black and white in material. Here (Fig. 13) 
is a long black marble moulded cornice 
with sufficient soffit for its lower members 
to break forward above the central panel 
and end projections of the white marble 
frieze. The only enrichment is the drapery 
‘swag, but the distribution of black and 
white is duly ordered by black convex 
‘oval discs on the white, and _ white 
‘capitals and bases breaking the black 
pilasters and entablature architrave. Next 
(Fig. 14), the pilasters are omitted and a 
moulded architrave runs round, slightly 
breaking both at ends and centre of the 
top. The central rise, however, applies 
only to the inner mouldings, so that the 
line of the white frieze runs straight along. 
The frieze, having scroll ends, supports a 
short, moulded cornice of which the lower 
members break over a _ central panel. 
Lastly (Fig. 15), we have no white marble, 
but whitewashed stone framing blocks of 
black marble and forming an exceedingly 
simple, but pure-lined and satisfying piece. 
Of elaborate examples the most important 
upstairs is in the drawing-room (Fig. 4). 
The fire arch is of stone, and has plain, 
Narrow uprights supporting an elaborate 
and enriched architrave with central break 
forming a panel. It butts up against the 
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side pilasters which rise up to the cornice. That is of black 
veined marble and breaks back so as to need both front and 
side pilasters for its support. They are of white marble, scrolled 
and elaborately sculptured, set on a black marble background. 
It is against this background that both architrave and 
frieze abut. The latter is part stone and part marble in 
veined varieties. The walls of the drawing-room are now 
papered. They were never wainscoted, but all surfaces 
not otherwise occupied must have been hung with tapestries. 
That accounts for the perfectly straight line of the outer 
slabs of black marble that project as far as the cornice on 
the sides of the mantelpiece. Notice precisely the same 
arrangement in wood on either side of the doorways (Fig. 5). 
The doorcase is flanked by pilasters, and beyond this a flat 
of wood extends to beyond the capital, so that the tapestry 
had not to be cut—even the replacing paper is not. These 
pilasters rise to the height of both door and over-door. 
Their capitals form a projecting portion of architrave, above 
which is a narrow plain frieze meeting the elaborate modil- 
lioned cornice that runs round the room. Here we also 
find the same device noticed in the dining-room overmantel. 
A console supporting a projecting bit of cornice is not 
satisfied to occupy the space of the frieze, but descends over 
the capital and part of the panel of the pilaster. It is 
beautifully designed and sculptured, and here we recognise 
that Webb did not leave much to the craftsman except 
execution. A fortnight ago the lions pushing through the 
spandrels or crouching on the scrolls of the forecourt gate 
plers were specially illustrated and described and the 
suggestion made that the latter really looked like the con- 
ception of a medieval craftsman developing and punctuating 
on his own initiative a merely general design. But the 
drawing-room consoles show us that Webb dominated every 
detail; for here we have the same lion sustaining himself 
on an awkward slope by planting his paws firmly on the 
projecting bottom roll of the console. True, he is differently 
treated to suit the general design, and his hindquarters 
disappear beneath a great acanthus leaf; but it is a variant 
of the same idea, and a “ play of fancy” evidently not of 
the craftsman, but of the architect, as it thus recurs in a 
different material. The door-case treatment is repeated for 
the window frames (Fig. 3), between which we find a variant 
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of the headed panels of library and dining-room. Here 
pilasters support a semicircular architrave, within which 
is a sculptured scroll and above which is a drapery swag. 
It is a place where, under the later Stuarts, it was usual to 
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introduce mirrors, and very 
likely this was an early example 
of such treatment. But the 
whole space now occupied by 
looking-glass is too large not 
only for a single plate of Webb’s 
age, but probably even for an 
arrangement of central plates 
and outer bands such as we 
find under William III after 
the Vauxhall works had 
reached the point of rivalling 
Venice —as Evelyn tells us— 
not only in the size of plates, 
but in borders, mouldings and 
cast devices in glass which 
went to complete a large mirror 
area still made up of several 
portions. It would be _ inter- 
esting to know exactly how 
Webb treated his between win- 
dow panels, and what extent, 
if any, was occupied by look- 
ing-glass; and, again, how 
exactly did he fill the oval 
roundels of the drawing-room 
over-doors ? They are framed 
with bay wreaths, in which 
there is a break at the bottom 
corresponding with a grotesque 
animal masque bracket _ be- 
neath. This was probably part 
of a console composed of two 
sections in different materials, 
the lower of wood and framed 
in with the woodwork, the 
upper of marble resting on it 
and forming a plinth for a 
marble bust, which would thus 
stand partly within and partly 
without the shallow roundels 
and not wholly within deeper 
ones as we recently saw on 
the Coleshill staircase. Bust- 
holding roundels continued for 
some time in fashion either as 
an exterior or as an_ interior 
form of embellishment. Of 
the latter kind Honington Hall 
in Warwickshire and Ham 
Hall by the Thames are typi- 
cal, roundels holding leaden 
busts being scooped out of 
the facade above the ground 
floor windows. At Ham they 
occur on the north side running 
along a string-course, and the 
busts, as at Thorpe, partly 
rest on consoles, which are pro- 
jections from the string-course. 
The fabric dates from 1610, but 
the roundels will be insertions 
dating from the Lauderdale 
alterations of 1673-5. “The same 
manner prevailed with Gibbs 
and the Georgian designers. 
Eltham Lodge (CounTRY LIFE, 
August 16th) provided us with 
an example in the plasterwork 
of a sitting-room redecorated 
about 1755. There are two 
doorways to the Thorpe draw- 
ing-room, the one _ illustrated 
in the centre of the west side 
giving into the central north 
room of the house, no doubt 
originally an ante -chamber, 
the other on to the east 
landing. Doorways were 
another feature which Webb 
loved to vary and elaborate. 
We have seen that he did 
not neglect them even on 
the garret landing. At the 
foot of the service stall 
(Fig. 9) he already decorated 
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them. Carved consoles support a head (projecting over a 
foot and having two enriched members) and flank a frieze 
with grisaille painting. The same frieze treatment we 
fnd in the exceedingly sumptuous door-cases, of which he 
placed one pair on the east and one on the central landing 
of the first floor (Fig. rr). Unlike the drawing-room examples 
where the pilaster panel has an exquisitely sculptured running 
arabesque, the landing doorways have plain pilaster panels, 
put in every other part are richly treated. The capitals are 
Ionic with a fruit swag, as in the dining-room mantel. The 
cornice has specially designed carved modillions. The 
frieze is painted in grisaille. The architrave running round 
the door opening has a big cavetto set with bay leaves, 
the drawing-room having the same motif, but in oak leaves. 
The double doors are the most elaborate in the house. 
Downstairs we met with many having a drapery swag 
in the two smaller of the five panels. On the landing 
the doors have but three panels, large central oblongs being 
treated with bay leaf and berry wreaths and the upper 
squares with scrollwork frames to a small roundel. Of 
quite different type are the pair of doorways at the foot 
of the main stairs (Fig. 1). Here the leaf ornament occupies, 
except for a narrow edge, the whole area of the pilasters 
and curls out at the bottom on to a low plinth. Above a 
capital, treated like but separated from the architrave of 
the opening, the leaf ornament continues as a console 


supporting a broken pediment, while the frieze is very 
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boldly sculptured with a scroll in full unison with the 
staircase panels, with which, from their position, this pair 
of doorways were designed to associate decoratively. 

No wonder modern copyists readily turn to Thorpe. 
The dining-room doorways have been reproduced for 
Beaudesert, and that is but one of many instances of Thorpe 
replicas in this country. There could not be a more fruitful 
field, a closer packed storehouse for good examples of every 
external and internal feature that constituted an English 
country house at the start of our Late Stuart period. Its 
extreme finish, and its thoughtful specialisation of decorative 
incident, as well as its departure in general style, might 
well attract contemporary attention. To Evelyn in 1654 
it appeared as a “‘stately palace.” It was its reputation 
of being in a manner “little used in England before ” 
that made Lord Chancellor Clarendon turn acquisitive eyes 
towards it in 1660. Three weeks of description and illus- 
tration have been allotted to it in these pages, and yet 
how much has been omitted, how little beyond the fringe 
of the subject has been reached? Despite what it lost 
from the long decay followed by the necessarily rather 
drastic renewal that compose its annals from mid-eigh- 
teenth to mid-nineteenth century, it offers ample scope for 
long and careful study by all interested in the work of a 
remarkable artistic personality living at a revolutionary 
moment not only of our political, but of our architectural 
history. H. AvRAY TIPPING. 
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HIS bird is so shy and retiring in its Labits as to make 
close observation very difficult, and few people can 
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ever have had such excellent opportunities of studying 


it at close quarters as have been afforded for the last 

four years in the garden of Somersal Hall, near Derby. 
It is in the role of nut-eater that it kas appeared. 
the books on birds mention nuts as one of its articles of food, 
but I have never seen any account of its method of cracking 
the nuts, such as are often seen in connection with the nutLatch. 
The bird ot the species in question is a female, and its presence 
was first disclosed late in August, 1916, by the frequent tapping 
heard, which was difficult to locate. Soon a collection of nut- 


Some ot 


shells was found beneath a small mulberry tree standing out a 


by itself quite close to the house, with 
a nut, split but not eaten, ina hole a 
few feet up the trunk. In the evening 
of the same day the bird was seen to 
fly to the tree and eat the nut, and 
during the next few days it was seen 
several times a day. Its method 1s to 
carry the nut by the stalk, place it in 
the hole, arrange it dexterously with its 
beak, and with a few deft strokes crack 
it and devour the kernel, the whole 
performance, in the case of an unripe 
nut, not taking much more than a 
minute. It was subsequently found 
that it made use of koles in other 
trees. During the operation the bird is, 
of course, always below the nut, except 
in the case of a horizontal oak branch 
with the bark cracked above, where it 
stands on the top and strikes downward 
at the nut lying in the crack. It is 
easy to get to within a few yards of the 
mulberry tree unobserved, and then a 
splendid view is obtained through the 
glasses from behind the trunk of a 
wellingtonia. The bird is remarkably 
clever in manipulating the nuts, es- 
pecially when there are three or four 
on the same stalk, in which case it 
usually manages to crack them one 
after the other. If the nut slips from 
the hole, it is usually caught on the 
fluffed-out feathers of the _ breast ; 
occasionally a dropped nut will be 
retrieved from the ground, and some- 
times a very refractory, one will be 
carried elsewhere. 

When the supply of hazel nuts 
ceased, other nuts were placed in the 
hole to induce the bird to continue 
its visits; but in 1916 it disappeared 
early in September in spite of the 
empty kole being always refilled. In 
1917 it was first seen on August 18th 
and did not miss a day till Sep- 
tember 6th, after which irregular visits 
were paid right up to the latter end of 
October. 3ut ever since August 21st, 
1918, it has been a constant visitor, 
sometimes keeping away for a_ few 
days, but often coming several times 
a day for weeks on end. At the end 
of May and up to June 20th it was very 
uncertain, probably owing to domestic 
cares, the nearest breeding place being 
about a mile away. The secret of the 
nuts is apparently too good to share, 
though on July 25th, i918, and on 
this occasion only, a young bird was 
seen at the mulberry tree. All kinds of 
nuts are welcomed, and even the hard 
shells of the almond do not present an 
insuperable difficulty. If possible the 
aut is split neatly in half, but, when 
this cannot be done, holes of various 
sizes are made, the marks of the beak 
being plainly visible at short intervals 
round the line of tke bole. On 
March roth of this year a large bird 
was observed eating a cocoanut put 
for the tits just outside the dining- 
room window, and this proved to be 
the woodpecker. When a cocoanut was 
hung on the mulberry tree, the bird kept 
guard in an oak tree near, swooping 
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down on the great tits when they ventured to come 
treatment of these little bullies ! 
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The photograph was obtained by placing a camera on a 


woodpecker came. 





A HOLLOWED 
REEL. 


little table 6ft. from the mulberry tree, and working the shutter 
by means of a thread from behind the wellingtonia before men- 
Watch could thus be kept in comfort from a distance, 
and the shelter of the wellingtonia reacked as soon as the 
At first the click of the shutter did not 
disturb the bird, but now it views the camera with grave 
suspicion, its one object being to get the nut from the hole and 
carry it away; so the click is the signal for instant flight and 
sometimes for a more venturesome great iit to come and claim 
share. A _ kollowed 


out cotton reel makes an_ excellent 
receptacle for a nut, and it was dis- 
covered by the bird as soon as it was 
fixed to the tree, and now both holes 
are examined. The original tole may be 
seen towards the top of the photograph. 
The bird is still as sly and sus- 
picious as ever, and it would be quite 
possible to live in the house witlout 
suspecting its presence. Usually it is 
silent, but the call may be occasionally 
heard, and sometimes it may be 
seen for some minutes on a _ dead 
oak branch uttering its loud ‘ chick 
chick.”’ N. H. FitzHerBert. 


THE COMMON TERN OR SEA 
SWALLOW. 


On a low stretch of the Fife coast, 
where the waters of the North Sea lazily 
lap the ever-changing sand dunes, where 
the ground is sparsely covered with 
heather and whins, and where “ spring’s 
first breath blows soft from the moist 
hills,’’ is one of the favourite haunts and 
nesting grounds of the common tern, 
and in the spring of the year here both 
parents and chicks are fairly abundant. 

Of all our sea birds none is more 
beautiful than the terns, and although 
their flight is very different from that 
of the swallow, they well deserve the 
popular name of sea_ swallows, for 
they hold a wonderful command of the 
air. Their flight is not only beautiful, 
but the acme of grace. Watch how in 
undulating waves they course along the 
sands ; then, stretching forth their great 
breadth of wing, they poise in mid-air ; 
then, sweeping towards the sand dunes, 
they slowly come to rest on the ground. 
Here tcc days beneath a glorious June 
sun, with the breath of the ocean 
rejuvenating our jaded nerves, we have 
watched them for hours, sheltered from 
view by one of the few clumps of gorse. 

In this neighbourhood the tern 
makes little or no pretence at nest 
building; a kollow depression in the 
sand and perhaps a few wisps of dried 
grass and, very occasionally, a few dead 
leaves do duty, and here two or three 
slatey grey or stone coloured eggs, with 
reddish brown or ashy grey spots, are 
laid and hatched. How the parents are 
able to distinguish one nest from 
another is a puzzle. The writer once 
observed five nests in a little Lollow 
among the dunes, and after careful 
observation extending over the better 
part of an afternoon the only difference 
that was noticed was that in one nest 
the eggs were slightly lighter in colour 
than those in the remaining four ; but 
later observation showed that all the 
chicks from the five nests were ‘as 
like as peas,” and frequently they lefi 
their respective nests and huddled up 
together, perhaps for warmth; but on 
the parents appearing some ran one way 
and some another, ultimately all reaci.- 
ing their several nests. 

The chicks are very beautiful and 
interesting, and instinctively seem to 
know that, in the absence oi their 
parents, stillness constitutes their 
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safety. One will move a yard or more from the nest and, 
making a slight hollow in the sand, will crouch down and 
scarcely move for thirty minutes or more; indeed, if the 
eyes stray away from the isolated chick, it is difficult 
at a distance of seven or eight vards to distinguish it 
again, so perfectly is it adapted to its surroundings. As the 
chicks grow elder they wander away and fraternise with those 
of other nests, and certain wayward members seem to have 
little desire to return. Then trouble brews quickly. The 
parent birds swoop down, uttering a peculiar cry, and if this 
is not effective in inducing the return of the prodigal, they will 
boldly attack the abducting parents. This ‘‘ mobbing,” as it 
is locally termed, is by no means unusual, nor is it to see two 
rival parents facing each other, with heads bent down and 
necks outstretched, ike two game-cocks. 

Sometimes the young birds partly bury themselves in the 
sand, probably for protection. We once saw two so covered 
that only the heads and the upper part of their backs were 
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visible. As they grow older they leaye the more open ground 
and seek the shelter of the grass and heather. 

The number of eggs laid by the common tern is stated 
by Yarrell to be ‘‘ usually three in number,” and in the majority 
of nests we have seen this has been so ; on one or two occasions, 
however, we have met with only two eggs. According to Mr. 
Bickerton’s observations (COUNTRY LIFE, Dec. 5th, 1908), of 232 
nests of this bird at Ravenglass, 121 nests contained two eggs and 
102 nests one egg, and only nine nests had three eggs. This was 
on July 7th, and, as the author remarks, not a single young 
bird had been hatched out, so that many of the nests containing 
only two eggs might subsequently Lave contained three. More- 
over, we have invariably found three chicks in each nest. On 
only one occasion a few were found to contain two, but many 
dead chicks were noticed lying about in the neighbourhood. 

So harmless and beautiful are the terns that it seems a 
pity they are not more strictly protected. 

WALTER E. COLLINGE. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
The Laird of Glenfernie, by Mary Johnston, (Constable.) 


ISS MARY JOHNSTON has broken what is new 
ground to her in The Laird of Glenfernie. It is 

a tale of °45, and necessarily staged in Scotland 

and on the Continent. In choosing this theme she 

has boldly entered territory where Sir Walter 

Scott reigns supreme, and the tendency will be for the critics 
to compare her achievement with his. It is not exactly fair 
to do so. Miss Johnston is an American, and she writes 
the Scottish language and figures the Scottish people as one 
who is a stranger to them. The bones of her novel are from 
the book, and although the story has many beautiful and 
dramatic scenes, it is not very successful where Scott suc- 
ceeded admirably—that is, rendering in the atmosphere, 
the characters and the events of the rebellion. For one thing, 
she entirely ignores the romance of the Stuarts which sheds 
a glory over the period. The omission is the more striking 
just now because, at a time when royalties have fallen 
from their high estate in so many countries, the general rule 
has been for them to find themselves utterly friendless. 
Mighty potentates have been deposed and even murdered, 
and no faithful adherent has made an effort to save them. 
It was very different in Scotland. Charles Edward may look 
a commonplace figure to the historian, but he fired the 
imagination and awakened the love of his countrymen to 
an extraordinary degree. National faithfulness was never 
exemplified in a higher degree than when a prize of £20,000 
was offered for the betrayal of the Pretender after sad 
Drumossie Moor. There must have been myriads of High- 
landers who could have claimed it, but they were faithful 
to a man. To this day such songs as “ Charlie is my darling, 
the young chevalier,” “A wee bird cam to oor ha’ door,’ 
and “Over the water to Charlie’’ show how the Scottish 
imagination was stirred and excited by the adventure. 
But the references made by Miss Johnston to the Stuarts 
are as cold as those of the coldest historian. She suffers 
not a gleam of romance to play round the family. Yet there 
is evidence of very careful reading in preparation for this 
book. The story of the fight at Preston, for instance, which 
produced the lively verses ‘‘ Hey, Johnny Cope, are you wakin’ 
yet,” is described with the cleverness and reality of one 
who might have been present at the famous surprise. On 
the other hand, she does not attempt any detailed description 
of Culloden and the dramatic incidents attending it. A 
still greater defect is that Miss Johnston entirely fails to 
catch the spirit of Scotland of the eighteenth century. Her 
Mr. Touris might be a railway magnate who has taken up 
residence in Long Island after making his pile, and the young 
Scottish lairds talk a philosophy that is pure Boston of the 
nineteenth century. To neither the religion nor the super- 
stitions of the people is justice done, and this is equally true 
of their language. Often the Scottish expressions in the book 
recall those of a music-hall Cockney. At any rate, it is not 
the Scotch of the.Glens, but the Scotch of Stratford atte 
30w. ‘I hae a hansel of coffee ’’—‘‘ hansel”’ is evidently 


meant for a small quantity, but the word in reality means 
a present : Hansel Monday was the Monday on which presents 
Were given. The commonest use of the word is in the phrase 
“to hansel” anything. The continual use of the word 
 gaeing’”’ is also peculiar, as the word is generally contracted 
to ““ gaun ’—‘‘ Where are you gaun, Janet?” not “ Where 
are you gaeing?” Generally speaking, the language is 


used as a foreigner might use it—that is to say, with an entire 
absence of the rich idiom which is its outstanding character- 
istic. But, serious as these faults are, they do not prevent 
the book from being ver fine in its way. The author has 
a wonderful imagination, As an example we may quote 
the following description of an incident after the troops of 
King George had been defeated : 


Out of the mist-bank before Captain Ian Rullock grew a great horse 
with a man upon it of great stature and frame. It came to the Jacobite 
like a vision, with a startling and intense reality, He was standing with 
his sword drawn ; there was a drift of mist, and then there was the horse 
and rider—there was Alexander. 

He looked down at Ian, and his face was not pale but set. He made 
a gesture that seemed full of satisfaction, and would have dismounted and 
drawn his sword. But there came a dash of maddened horses and 
their riders and a leaping stream of tartaned men, These drove like a 
wedge between; his horse wheeled, would leave no more its fellows; the 
tide of brute and man bore him away with it. Ian watched all go fighting 
by, a moving frieze, out of the mist into the misty 


Zola has not anything more graphic in “ La Débacle.”’ 
Culloden is not very fully described, and yet with a few masterly 
touches the wild fight is brought before us. Miss Johnston 
is really very much more at home with the brigands who 
capture the fugitive Captain Ian Rullock after his escape 
to the Pyrenees. The lawless plunderers belong to the best 
type of English highwaymen. They strip the captive and 
then, impressed by his evident marks of good family, arrange 
for him either to pay a ransom or die. He writes a letter 
in English asking for a nameless friend to do this, and although 
the bandits do not understand the language they are cyni- 
cally careless about what he puts down. 

‘* Nevertheless, sefior,’’ said the chief, ‘‘ you will know that if the gold 
is not put in that place and after that fashion that I tell you, we shall let 
you die, and that not easily! So we think that you will not make English 
mistakes any more than Spanish ones.” 

Ian nodded, He wrote the letter, Sancho put it in his bosom and 
with Pedro disappeared from the dark ravine, The situation relaxed. 

** You shall eat, drink, sleep, and be entirely comfortable, sefior, until 
they return. If they bring the gold you shall pursue your road at your 
pleasure even with a piece for yourself, for we are nothing if not generous ! 
If they do not bring it, why, then, of course——!” 

Those who think that a stubborn enmity should be 
brought to a definite conclusion will not altogether like the 
ending. The two protagonists have been friends in youth, 
but the least admirable has betrayed the girl with whom 
the other is in love, and she, to cover her shame, drowns 
herself in the Kelpie Pool where she is found by the old and 
true lover. He finds his friend has been responsible and 
concentrates all his mind on revenge. But, unfortunately, 
sin occasionally is a better swordsman than virtue. Three 
times they fought, and on each occasion the villain of the 
piece overcame his righteous adversary. We can well 
understand how Dumas or Sir Walter Scott would have made 
his hero get some faithful Highland warrior to give him lessons 
in fencing, that he would have devoted his days and nights 
to learning how to use the foils so that he would overcome 
at the end. But here Miss Johnson is womanish, that is 
to say, tender in heart and a believer that no vice is in- 
eradicable; the story ends with the reconciliation of the 
rivals and a forgetting of ancient injuries and enmities. 
That is where the tale becomes very modern. The High- 
lander of the ’45 would not as long as he lived have either 
forgotten or forgiven such an injury as that of Captain Ian 
Rullock. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
CHESTERFIELD HOUSE AND OTHER PROPERTIES 


OLLOWING closely on the notable series of sales 

announced in Country Lire last week comes the 

definite confirmation of a report, which has been current 

for some weeks, to the effect that Chesterfield House 

has changed hands. Transactions of some magnitude 
are often concluded without any public intimation, and, though 
the news of them may leak out and may be not oaly probable 
but fairly reliable, a sense of responsibility and of what is due 
to the parties sometimes renders it inexpedient to give what may 
be untimely publicity to matters of much interest. It has been 
so with the Chesterfield House sale. 


CHESTERFIELD HOUSE. 


Lord Lascelles, whose name was erroneously me.tioned 
in some quarters as “‘ heading the syndicate which had bought 
Devonshire House for the purpose of an hotel ’’—a statement 
which embraced about as many inaccuracies as could be put 
into so many words—has bought Chesterfield House from tke 
Dowager Lady Burton, and intends to make it his Town mansion. 

Chesterfield House may be considered from various stand- 
points, and whichever one we select it will be found full of interest. 
The personality of its builder and first owner still lends tke 
house a distinctive quality. Many who have but a hazy idea 
of its whereabouts, and no conception of its magnificence, have 
cogitated on the fourth Earl of Chesterfield’s attitude towards 
Dr. Johnson. The rather short-tempered lexicographer is 
popularly supposed to have been somewhat indifferently treated 
by the peer, but he admitted that he had no small stare of what 
he called “‘ defensive pride,’’ and an exhaustive consideration 
ot all the facts, as far as they are known to us—and the evidence 
is mainly from Dr. Johnson’s side—seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that, if he had been a trifle less sensitive, Johnson would 
have found in Lord Chesterfield an appreciative patron 

The “* Hotel Chesterfield,” as the fourth Earl called it in his 
“ Letters to His Son,” recalls a comparison instituted by M. 
Grossley, who asserted in his ‘‘ Tour to London’”’ that that Fouse 
was one of the very few private residences in London “ equal 
to the hotels of the nobility in Paris.”’ It was built in 1746-47 
on a site at the corner of South Audley Street and Curzon Street, 
belonging to Lord Howe, according to the designs of Isaac Ware, 
editor of Palladio’s ‘‘ Architecture ’’—Palladio, whose villa at 
Vicenza was imitated in the construction of that of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chiswick. Experiments ot that kind were not 
always successful, for was it not Lord Chesterfield himself wro 
advised his friend, General Wade: ‘‘ take a lodging over the way 
and look at your house,” as a means of enjoying its “‘ great air ”’ 
and avoiding ihe discomforts of the classical interior ot a Louse 
which the General had just built. From the first, Lowever, 
Lord Chesterfield seems to bkave been charmed with his own 
house and its surroundings, and it is esteemed to-day by tkose 
who know Town houses intimately as in many respects the finest 
or, at any rate, the most pleasing of all Town houses; but that 
is a matter of opinion. The library may well be thought to be 
yet worthy of its first owner’s description (as quoted by a 
Quarterly Reviewer), ‘‘ the finest room in London.” The stair- 
case of marble and the columns of the screen facing the courtyard 
came from Canons, when that Edgware residence of the 
‘ princely ”’ Duke of Chandos was pulled down and its materials 
sold by auction in the year 1744—hence the ‘“ canonical pillars ”’ 
in the peer’s letters to his “‘ godson.” 

Some critics have taken exception to the music room, as not 
being adequate in its decorative expression of the art to which 
the room is dedicated, but no dissentient voices have ever been 
heard as to the French room and other apartments. Many who 
have never seen the house are familiar with the aspect of the 
famous staircase, as it is prominently shown in Ward’s picture of 
‘““ Dr. Johnson in the Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield.”’ Besides 
his purchase from Lord Howe, the fourth Earl also bought land 
adjoining the house trom the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
to lay out Stanhope Street. In 1869 Mr. Charles Magniac gave 
£175,000 for Chesterfield House, and he reduced the area of the 
grounds by the erection of Chesterfield Gardens. Mr. Magniac 
sold the freehold to the late Lord Burton. 


HEVER AND ANNE BOLEYN. 

Local associations are perpetuated in the name of one of the 
lots on Mr. E. G. Meade-Waldo’s Hever estate of 1,010 acres in 
the Ashdown Forest district, the Henry VIII inn, for Hever 
boasts of having been the birthplace of Anne Boleyn, and it was 
there that Anne of Cleves passed away. Tte church contains 
a monument to Sir Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, in the robes 
of the Garter. Hever affords many finely timbered residential 
sites. It will be sold at Tonbridge on Saturday next by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. They are selling Kinlochewe, Ross- 
shire, 60,000 acres, at Hanover Square on October 23rd. Follow- 
ing the sale of Singleton Abbey to the Swansea Corporation, the 
firm, with Messrs. John M. Leeder and Son, will dispose of Lord 
Swansea’s superb furniture, library and works of art on 
October 13th, a seven or eight days’ auction. 


RUTHIN AND LLANARMON AUCTION. 

Arrangements for the sale of Ruthin Castle and Llanarmon, 
the Denbighshire estates of 11,400 acres, Lave been revised 
since the publication of certain dates in CouNtTRY LIFF of 
September 6th. As long ago as May 17th some interesting 
comments on the property were inserted in these columns, 
including Borrow’s reticent references to “‘ a family of the name of 
W—.”’ The new order of sale is as follows: (1) The offer o! the 
estates, as a whole or in blocks, at Hanover Square on Tues ay, 
October 28th, and, failing a sale (2 a), the Ruthin estate at Ruthin 
on Wednesday, November 5th, and (2 6) Llanarmon at Chirk on 
the following day. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Frank Lloyd and Sons are joinily concerned in the matter. 


CANWELL HALL SOLD TO BIRMINGHAM. 

The Corporation of Birmingham has bought Canwell Hall 
and Over 3,600 acres irom Mr. Philip Foster, for £147,006, as a 
land settlement for ex-Service men. 

THE CHARM OF THE CHILTERNS. 

Mr. Percy Chaplin’s Chiltern Hills estate, The Grange, 
Beaconsfield, is in Messrs. Constable and Maude’s hands for sale, 
on October 8th, at Winchester House, in three lots, the cliet 
ot which are the house and 220 acres, and Red Barn Farm, 
of 125 acres. NResidentially, this district has a peculiar charm, 
and Lord Burntam’s kospitality kas made its beauties known 
to representative people from all parts of the world, at Hall 
Barn, once Edmund Waller’s home. 

NEXT .WEEK’S NOTABLE SALES. 

Oa Monday next, at Winchester House, Frensham Place 
will be submitted by Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co., a house 
in the Tudor stvle, standing in an elevated position in the midst 
of 140 acres of parkand woods. Next Monday, too, at Gloucester, 
Hartpury House and its surrounding lands, over four square 
miles, are for sale as a whole or in forty-one lots, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, for Mrs. Gordon Canning. On tke 
following day Acremead (illustrated in Country LIFE ot 
February 5h, 1910) awaits an offer through Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons. The Weald of Kent, and away to Crowborough and 
Leith Hill, lies like an open map in front of this example of the 
work of Mr. Cecil Brewer and Mr. Dunbar Smith, with its lovely 
garders. Tre property was mentioned in some detail in these 
columns on August 16th. Next week’s auctions also include 
Mle Bush Hill, at Leighton Buzzard, which Messrs. Ralph Pay 
and Taylor and Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are offering 
at Hanover Square on Thursday. On the following day, at 
Tunbridge Wells, Messrs. E. J. Carter, Banks and Bennett 
will sell a Pembury frectold, Hazeldene, of twenty-five acres. 
Next Wednesday, at Bexhill-oa-Sea, Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., with Messrs. Beagleys, sell Lunsford Cross. 

MATHERN PALACE AND FOXLEASE PARK. 

That beautiful example of the renovation ard acapiat on 
of an ancient building to modern rcsidential uscs, Mathcin 
Palace—Leland’s ‘‘ preaty pyle in Base Ventelard’’—is to be 
sold on Monday next at Chepstow by Messrs. Edwards, Russell and 
Baldwin. It was illustrated in Country Lire (Vol. xxviii, p. 718). 
‘‘a quiet home where the simple life may be led.”” The New 
Forest cstate, Foxlease Park, Lyndhurst, to be sold in the City 
on October 15th by Messrs. Hankinson and Son (Bournemouth), 
is notable for its model dairy farm with herd of British Frics‘an 
Holsteins. Hunting and yachting men will recognise the 
possibilitics of Foxlease Park. 

Balsham and Castle Camps, belonging to the Charterhouse, 
were sold at Cambridge on Saturday by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, the former, 1,300 acres, for £24,000, ard tke latter, 
970 acres, for £15,000. Rempstone Hall, with 152 acrcs, remains 
for private treaty through Messrs. Jamcs Styles ard Whitlock, 
who withdrew it at Nottingham at £16,000. 

Messrs. Trollope have privately sold Aldeibicok Park, 
Cranleigh. Over 4,000 acres of the outlying parts of the Pad- 
minton estate are to be offered in Novembcr for the Duke o! 
Beaufort. Copton Hall, where Charles I hid in 1645, after 
Hawkesley House had been taken, is included in Lord Plymouth’s 
sale at Birmingham on Thursday and Friday next by Messts. 
Walter Ludlow and Br'scoe, of outlying portions of the Hewell 
estate. . Recently restored, it contains some fine old timbering. 

SUSSEX IRONMASTERS’ HOUSES. 

The description attests the antiquity or Holmslurst ard 
the one or two other Louses of the same type, for the iron trade 
in Sussex has long ceased. It was once of importance, and its 
profits enabled its controllers to build and maintain places like 
Holmshurst and Batemans, which, with one other sear them, 
date trom the opening of the reign of James 1. Bateman’s, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s place, was illustrated in Country LIFE, 
Vol. XXIV, page 224. Owing to the death of Mr. C. W. Walker, 
Holmshurst is now in the market, to be sold at Tunbridge Wells 
oa October 31st by Messrs. Brackett and Sons. It fas a wealth 
of old oak, stone mullioned windows, fireplace arches, and @ 
delightful Lall. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PIG AS A WEALTH PRODUCER. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.”] 
Sir,—Everybody from the Prime Minister downwards, states that the only 
hope of keeping our country from bankruptcy is Production. It should 
be production from our land in some shape or other. As one means to 
help save our country the pig stands out to my mind in a most remarkable 
way. In the past we have sent from twenty to thirty millions sterling abroad 
to buy the products from the pig. During 1918 we sent £60,000,000 in the 
first half of the year. With a little organisation all this money could be kept 
in this country, and it is in the power of almost every dweller in the country 
to doa bit towards helping our production. There is first the owner of a pigsty 
—he can keep his one or two pigs. There is the possessor of a garden ;_ there 
is sure to be an old shed somewhere that will house a breeding sow. There are 
farmers, great and small, with a pig-keeping capacity of from three to thirty 
sows. And last, but not least, landowners and others with waste land and 
woodlands capable of finding accommodation for many thousands of breeding 
pigs if kept on my cheap open-air system, under which the pigs are so healthy, 
happy and hardy. As an instance of the financial aspect of the matter, on 
sow will eat during the year 1,825lb. of dry food; this can be grown on one 
acre, or food unsuitable for human consumption bought at a price not exceeding 
£18. On the food mentioned she will not only keep herself, but on the averag: 
rear to twelve weeks old twelve little pigs of a total weight at that age ot 
6oolb. of good meat, with a wholesale market value of £31 1os.—S. F. Epcr. 


THE ANACHRONISM OF THE BRICK FIREPLACE. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’ | 
Sir,—We are now making a new heaven and a new earth, and presunably 
the principles that are to apply to life in general have equal relation to house- 
building in particular. So, in one small matter, that of the design of our 
fireplaces, may I make a protest against what has always seemed to me to 
be a wholly fatuous and wrong-headed fashion. Many a time, looking at 
the interiors of modern houses designed largely on ‘0 d-world”’ lines, I have 
seen the brick fireplace I now inveigh against. We see it naked and 
unashamed, with the brick surface as the builder left it and the morta: 
joints bare and staring: which would all be very right and proper if we 
belonged to it, and came in from our round of work as fifteenth century 
yeomen in fustian, sat down on rough benches, and handled platters and 
pewter as a yeoman would. But round about this brick fireplace of ours 
is a delicate wooden moulding and on the top of it are little silver frames 
and bits of china that belonged perhaps to the dandyism of the Georges ; 
and after sitting down in front of the crude piece of builder's work, believing 
it to be “ quaint” and “old fashioned,” we turn to our mahogany table, 
our cut glass and our figured napkins. It really is very absurd, a mixture of 
two outlooks that cannot be brought within the compass of a moder 
living-room.—P. 


FEEDING A PRISONER. 

[To tHe Epiror or ‘‘ Country Lire.”’| 
Sir,—On Friday, August 22nd, about mid-day, I noticed a hen sparrow 
on the fence outside my kitchen window. It appeared to be very excited, 
and kept on chirruping; it also kept flying away and appearing again 
with a piece of bread in its mouth. The bird appeared again the next 
day and the same antics were performed; it always had something in 
its mouth; we’ became quite interested in it. On the Sunday morning 
the bird was there as usual, and as I heard another sparrow answering, | 
concluded that it had a nest of young up in the roof of the house. Later, 
for the first time, I realised that the bird that answered was near the 
ground, and on looking down in the corner I observed something 
move behind an air brick in the wall. On examining it I found 
a young sparrow on the other side, a prisoner. It must have 
got under the roof and fallen down between the hollow wall to the 
bottom. I obtained a hammer and cold chisel and knocked a portion 
of the air brick away, then stood on one side and watched. In a few minutes 
the old bird flew down and called to the young one, who immediately popped 
out and flew away with the mother. It appeared to be very strong on the 
wing and had apparently been out of the nest some time. It had evidently 
been fed, while a prisoner, for three days or more.—ErneEsT F. Suaw. 


PISE, AND PISE BUILDING. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 


Sir,—I should be glad of the hospitality of your columns for this letter, that I 
may have the opportunity of rectifying certain misconceptions regarding 
pisé building. Many ‘‘ Press representatives”? have visited the pisé house 
that is in process of erection under my direction at Newlands Corner near 
Guildford, but they appear to have come away with a curious diversity of 
“first-hand information,” much of which is incorrect. I will not catalogue 
their various errors, but briefly describe pisé and pisé building as it really is. 
(1) Nothing whatever but the common earth of the field is used. Pure clay 
and pure sand are two extremes to be avoided, as the first is liable to crack 
unduly when drying out in large masses, while if the soil is excessively sandy, 
its cohesion is poor. (2) The earth is thrown in dry between the movable 
wooden shutters and is there rammed, a monolithic, homogenous wall being 
formed without joints either horizontally or vertically. (3) The door and 
window openings are left to the exact sizes required as the work proceeds. 
(4) Earth blocks have only been used for partition work and certain piers to 
the veranda and barn. On the completion of certain specially modified 
shuttering I hope to construct both partitions and piers as “‘ monoliths.” An 
excellent experimental gin. pisé wall has already been erected. (5) There is 


no need to remove any but the larger stones, but a well sifted earth certainly 
produces a finer finish and probably a denser structure. In the present 
instance the flints and stones sifted from the earth were very welcome for use 
in foundations. (6) The cost of £20 given for the complete pisé outer walls 
of the six-roomed cottage (Board of Agriculture’s small-holders standard 
accommodation) did not include the cost of the foundations and damp-course, 
which, however, were of an inexpensive, though effective nature. (7) There is 
no secret or mystery about pisé building; it is, indeed, the simplest method 





PISE COTTAGE IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT 
NEWLANDS CORNER, NEAR GUILDFORD. 


of building imaginable. Crudely cxccutcd with somewhat primi.ive and 
cumbersome plant, it has long been practised in certain provinces of France 
and Spain, and has recently been adopted with great succcss in some of our 
Colonies. (8) The simplest sort of gear can be used effectively for small jobs, 
but with a properly equipped mobile power plant I have little doubt but that 
four trained men could complete the pisé walling of a six-roomed cottage 
in about three days, if the weather and other conditions were reasonably 
favourable.—CiouGu WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 

[We are glad to publish Mr. Williams-Ellis’s clcar statement on pisé build- 
ing, as we have received a number of letters asking just such questions as it 
answers—more especially as the result of misstatements attributed to 
us in a newspaper interview. To-day there is a world shortage of 
almost every manufactured product. There are also a labour famine, 
a money famine, and a transport famine. So small is the hope of 
any substantial improvement in the near future that any expedient 
tending to ease matters is worthy of the most serious attention. So far 
as rural housing is concerned, the solution must be sought through the use 
of natural materials already existing on the site, 7.¢c., materials that may be 
worked straight into the fabric of the building without any claborate or costly 





RAMMING THE EARTH BETWEEN THE SHUTTERING. 


conversion, and that by local labour. The great potentialities of pisé buildirg 
have not, as vet, become generally realised, but if adequate care be -estowed 
on constructional details, there is no reason why buildings of pisé should not 
endure for gererations. We are publishing in the course of a few days a took 
by Mr. Williams-Ellis entitled ‘‘ Cottage Builcing in Cob, Pisé, Chalk and 
Clay,” with an intreduction by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. The object of this 
book is to show how the problem of building without bricks, and, indeed, 
without mortar, can be attacked and solved.—Ep.]} 
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A THIRSTY DOG’S 


RESOURCE. 
(To THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 


COUNTRY 


Sir,—During the recent spell of hot weather the dog which appears in the 
accompanying photograph, ousted from his bucket by another, was seen 





A GOOD TAP. 


wi th the 
water-tap in 
his mouth, 
drawing in 
the trickle 
that was 
coming from 
it, to his great 
satisfaction.— 
H. PuHILuipes. 


THE LITTLE 
OWL. 
Tue EpIror. 
Sir,-I ncticed 
a letter in 
your paper 
of Sept. 6th 
as to the 
little owl, and 
I think it may 
be of interest 
to your 
‘“caders to 
xXnow that one 
was brought 


in here recently, in the north of Hertfordshire, with a full-sized partridge, 


which it was found feeding on and had apparently just killed. 


The bird was 


full sized and in good condition, not the least pulled down after a long 
storm, and I could find nothing else wrong with it except what was caused 


by the owl. 


HOW TO KEEP THE HOUSE COOL 


[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’} 


1 did not think they would attack a full-sized bird.—T. R. B. 


WEATHER. 


Sir,—Owing to the recent hot weather, I wrote to a friend in Italy asking 
how Italian houses were kept cool during the hot season, and attached is 


an extract from my friend’s reply, which may 
interest your readers : 

“ After an experience of some years in 
Italy, my answer to such an enquiry is 
that the only satisfactory way to cope with 
such a situation is to harden your heart as 
to all theories of ‘ fresh air,’ and to barricade 
yourself within doors. The shutters must 
be shut, but it is even more imperative éo 
shut the windows and to exclude the air 
which, under the circumstances, is only and 
solely hot, from coming in. This is a stern 
necessity on the south and sunny side, but 
if the room boasts a window on the north 
or even on the east side, that may be left 
open; the door, too, may be set ajar, and in 
this manner a current of air is set up which 
ventilates the room. It may be argued that 
the hot hours of the day must, in con- 
sequence, be spent in semi-darkness and 
semi-idleness. But the semi-darkness means 
relief from the flies, which—unlike mosquitoes— 
are baffled by the absence of light and are 
therefore quiescent ; and the idleness may well 
be excused if you have followed the wise custom 
of the country and risen betimcs, when you will 
probably have. put in as much activity and 
exercise as you deem expedient for the good of 
your health, and have earned the right to allow 
yourself a good and lengthy siesta.””—H. 
ICE-CUTTING IN MURMANSK. 

[To THE Epiror or “ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—The accompanying pictures show some 
Russian work,‘ cutting, loading 
and carting blocks of ice. This work begins 
soon after the thaw sets in about April. 
During the heavy frost it would not be 
possible, as the ice would freeze up as quickly 
as they could cut it. It represents one of the 
important works which have to be 


peasants at 


many 
undertaken in preparation for the hot summer. 
It probably is scarcely realised in England 
that, while the winter in North Russia _ is 
in its severity, in summer the heat is 
The ice, when cut, is transported 


‘enctsc” 
“* tropical.” 
on sleighs to cold storage houses, which the 
peasants use _to preserve their fresh meat 
(reindeer, beef, mutton, etc.), and large quan- 
tities of fish caught during the summer. 
The first picture shows a party of men at work 
sawing the ice into large blocks 3ft. or 
When these are cut a pony 
brought and the sleigh is 


4ft. square. 
and sleigh are 
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forced into the water under the ice blocks.¥ By means of boat hooks the 
men then guide a block of ice on to the sleigh, which the pony draws clear 

The next shows a block of ice in process of being drawii 
is then roped on to the sleigh and taken away to the store 


of the water. 
out. The ice 
house—some 


half hour’s trip. 


considerable number of these 


for private 
stutage, 
but for transit 
of fresh meat 
by rail and 
also in the 
fishing boats. 
The photo- 
graphs were 
taken by an 
English officer 
with the 
Murmansk 
Expedition- 
ary Force. — 
J. H. F. A. 

A PET FOX. 
THe EpiTor. 
S1r,—A Corn- 
ish farmer 
caught a fox 
some weeks 
ago and it has 
become firmly 
attached to 
him and _ his 
family. Twice 
it has been set 
iree on moor- 
land and has 
returned to 
the farmer’s 
house on each 





The 


actual thickness 


is about 4ft. A 


blocks is cut as they are used not only 





ARE THE GRAPES SOUR? 


occasion, 


It shows no inclination to molest the poultry stock 


and is happiest on its owner’s shoulder going round the farm.—T. E. Corin 


SAWING 


DRAWING OUT 


THE ICE INTO BLOCKS. 


THE BLOCK 


ON 


A SLEIGH. 
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WHITE CATS AND DEAFNESS. 
[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I have often heard it asserted that white cats with blue eyes are 
invariably stone deaf, while white cats with eyes of other colours are quite 
normal; and so far as my own experience goes, I have found this to be quite 
correct. For some years I kept a white cat with blue eyes, and it was stone 
deaf. This cat was abnormal in other ways, having a peculiar slow gait, 
the hind legs of an unusual length. It was very somnolent, and nearly always 
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slept in a sitting posture. It would stop in moving from one room to another, 
and be found in all sorts of inconvenient places, dozing peacefully with head 
hanging down. It seemed to prefer a sitting posture, probably because when 
it lay down it was subject to violent convulsive movements. Recently I 
saw a white Persian cat which was the possessor of eyes totally different in 
colour, the one being green and the other blue. The cat could hear. I had 
not sufficient opportunity to test whether or not it was deaf only in the ear 
corresponding to the blue eye, but it certainly was not deaf in both.—J. C. 


SWIMMING 


By THE Hon. NEVILLE LytTTon. 


OST people are ignorant of the origin of our modern 

system of physical culture. In the Army, the Navy, 

the schools and the home there is a system of training 

which is more or less standardised and which is very 

closely allied to the Swedish system. Sweden has 
certainly led the world in the matter of physical perfection. 
It is not easy to forget the impression made by the Swedish 
gymnasts in London when the Olympic Games were held here ; 
they seemed to be a company of gods. Now this system was 
founded by a man who had consumption. He had been informed 
by his doctors that he had only a few weeks to live, and he was 
returning to his home in the depths of depression. On his way 
he passed by some playing fields where a lot of young men were 
playing football, and he noticed the glow of health on their 
faces and the exuberance of their expressions, and he said to 
himself, ‘‘ If these healthy young men preserve their health 
and add to it by games in the open air, surely there must be 
some analogous treatment which would be suitable to those 
in delicate health.” Then he began to experiment on himself 
with massage—kneading his muscles like dough, making delicate 
vibrations around the nerve centres, and more delicate vibrations 
still about the parts that were inflamed or diseased. Gradually 
his health improved, and he added graduated exercises to his 
treatment—stretching his muscles to the extreme point of 
tension, deep breathing, and resistance exercises for every part 
of the body. Soon his health became normal, and he was able 
to devote the rest of his life to perfecting a system of health 
culture which, roughly speaking, consists of massage for the 
treatment of disease, graduated exercises for the preservation 
of health, an absolute abstinence of all drugs, and a worship 
of the open air in all weathers. To those who live in the country 
and follow the plough no doubt any such system is unnecessary, 
but to all town-dwellers and to people whose fortunes depend 
on indoor brain work some such system is essential. It is 
my conviction that consumption, cancer and the whole army 
of nervous diseases could be cured by a similar treatment, 
and could be prevented by such a system of physical culture 
carried out with great regularity. The first essential for the 
nation is to worship health and to despise disease ; the technique 
of health would soon follow. 

Swimming is one of the few absolutely perfect exercises 
that exist. Every muscle in the body is exercised, and therefore 
there is no excessive development of one limb at the expense 
of the other. The resistance of the water to the effort of the 
muscles is just what is required for grace and symmetry, and 
therefore it is not surprising that expert swimmers should be 
renowned for their perfect figures. This is a very small island, 
and we are continually in touch with the sea, and we should 
therefore be the greatest race of swimmers in the world; but I 
suppose it is the climate that has prevented the popularity of 
swimming. In all sports there are a few human beings who 
like to study a bit deeply the theory of the game. In cricket 
you find such people mastering the googlie, in Jawn tennis the 
“lift,” in real tennis the use of the galleries for winning chases, 
in squash the use of the back wall for ‘‘ boasting ”’ impossible 
shots, and so forth. In swimming, without necessarily going 
as far as the ‘‘ surface crawl,’? which is most exhausting and 
very difficult, there is no reason why everyone should not grasp 
the difference between the ‘‘ frog kick’? and the ‘“‘ scissors 
kick,” and pay attention to tiny little details that will economise 
their strength and increase their speed. For this purpose I 
strongly recommend Miss Annette Kellermann’s book ‘‘ How 
to Swim” (Heinemann). In Part I Miss Kellermann gives a 
brief sketch of her career. As a child she was almost a cripple, 
and it was more or less by accident that a coctor advised swimming 
in order to correct a defective formation of the legs. At first 
she was terrified of the water and took eighteen lessons before 
she was able to swim. Here is one more proof that those who 
do things with difficulty reach perfection, inasmuch as without 
great effort they get nowhere, and effort becomes a tabit which 
leads to perfection. She urges that swimming is specially 
Suitable to women, as they can almost equal the best perform- 
ances of men, and that they acquire infinite bodily grace. 
‘‘ Swimming will make the thin woman fat and the fat woman 
thin. Swimming increases muscular tissue in those who are 
poorly developed, and from nature’s instinctive reaction to 
protect the body against the chill of the water swimming causes 
the development of the normal fatty layer needed to give the 
body smoothness.” ee 


In Part II Miss Kellermann describes the easy strokes. 
To illustrate the breast stroke there are four photographs of 
the author lying on the sand. Nothing could be clearer or more 
practical, and one can only wish that the same method ha.l 
been used to illustrate the side stroke with the scissors kick, for 
here the letterpress and the illustrations (rough sketches) are 
completely at variance. There is nothing in the world more 
difficult than to describe movement or to draw it, but it is possible 
to divide movement into stages and photograph each stage. 
Here is Miss Kellermann’s description of the movement of the 
legs in the side stroke: ‘‘ To begin this stroke the feet are 
together and the upper leg moving from the hips extended forward, 
but without bending the knee. If the knee should be bent, 
the effect would be to counteract the effect of the stroke. The 
lower leg is bent back at the knee; at the same time the toes 
are bent up toward the knee to offer the least resistance on the 
back movement. When the knee has been flexed until the feet 
are almost 30ins. apart, the front or upper leg is brought back 
and the lower leg brought sharply against it, the toes being 
extended so that the bottom of the upper foot and the instep 
of the lower foot strike the water much as the paJms of one’s 
hands.”’ 

In another paragraph she says: ‘“‘In the scissors kick 
(the leg movement described above), the legs work in front 
and back only, as in walking, and are not extended sideways 
from the hips at any stage of the stroke; nor is the move- 
ment of both Jegs the same, as it is in the breast stroke. This 
time you wil] move the upper leg but slightly and from the hip- 
joint only. The lower leg is moved through a greater distance, 
but moves at the knee joint only.”” Now all this is not very 
clear, but if you sit with a wet towel round your head you get 
there or thereabouts ; then you turn to the illustration and you 
see both legs apart, extended and as stiff as pokers, as though 
about to execute the finish of the frog kick or the drill movement 
known as “‘ right or left close.”” This confusion is a great pity, 
and will put off numbers of young enthusiasts. The important 
part about Jeg movements in nearly all strokes is that the water 
is squeezed rather than kicked. In the finish of the leg move- 
ment of the frog kick (for breast stroke) the legs are extended 
and apart, and are brought together with a sharp click which 
shoots the body forward. In the side stroke it is the underleg 
that does most of the work, but, as the words “ scissors kick ”’ 
imply, the forward motion is achieved by squeezing the volume 
of water that is between the legs. The common mistake of the 
self-taught swimmer in the “‘ trudgeon”’ is to make a scissors 
kick with the legs to each arm movement, whereas one leg move- 
ment should go with botl arms. Miss Kellermann insists on 
the importance of swimming under the water. It is impossible 
to breathe with the head underneath, but Laving gasped the 
air with a slight turn of the head, one can blow out under water. 
It is also necessary to see like a fish, and this can be practised 
in an ordinary bath or basin. Practice out of the water is 
strongly recommended in order to make sure of the proper timing 
of arms and legs. For this a music stool, a cushion and a good 
looking-glass are all that is required. Like the great Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who says ‘‘ Learn to co without each colour in turn,” 
so Miss Kellermann suggests learning to swim first without 
the use of the hands and then without the use of the legs. She 
discovered the importance of this when Coing her cinema stunts 
with human mermaids, wko, unlike the genuine article, swim 
with their arms only, the tail being simply for ornament. There 
is a delightful phrase about indoor swimmirg pools, which the 
author compares to ‘‘ big-game hunting in tke Zoo.” Her 
hints on life-saving are entirely admirable, and kere the illus- 
trations are simple and practical. Perhaps the simplest and 
wisest tip of all is to approach the drowning man from bchind. 
She is dead against unnecessary brutality, and only recommencs 
the knock-out when the drowning person is possessed with 
insane fear. For this she gives various ju-jitsu tricks besides 
the ordinary boxer’s knock-outs. 

The author has some practical things to say about training. 
She is a regular Pussyfoot in the matter of alcohol, but personally 
I doubt if Burgess, Jabez Wolf or Montague Holbein were total 
abstainers. Her advice about food during long swims in the 
sea is ‘‘ to stick to foods that will best stick to you ‘ when the 
trunks begin to slide’’”’—in other words, light, digestible food 
that will not encourage sea-sickness. The pictures of Miss 
Kellermann are indeed delightful, and her claim to be a perfectly 
developed woman is not much exaggerated. 
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TURF, STUD AND STABLE 


DONCASTER’S WONDERFUL ‘“ BOOM” WEEK. 


HAVE a most fascinating subject to write on this week. 

I suppose even an entomologist, a collector of postage stamps, 

or a connoisseur of old furniture has heard that, at the 

Doncaster Sales last week, a year old thoroughbred horse sold 

for 11,500 guineas, that sixteen yearlings from Sledmere 
made just over 60,000 guineas in the aggregate, and that the 
average price of those sixteen was a little under 4,000 guincas 
apiece! Is not it too wonderful for words ? I shall never forget 
it as I watched these few men with the heavy money bags bidding 
against each other, nodding in thousands with a calm nonchalance 
which I suppose is the true evidence of absolute command of 
great wealth. Even Mr. Somerville Tattersall was excited and 
quite proudly informed Lord Glanely, the buyer of the little 
i1,500-guinea lot, that he had beaten the previous existing 
record, when 10,000 guineas was paid for Sceptre. She proved 
worth the speculation several times over. I wonder if this brown 
colt by Swynford from Blue Tit will reimburse his new owner 
for the splendid indication of his confidence! I wonder ! 

As I watched the procession of the young Tetrarchs, Orbys, 
Swvynfords and others in and out of the ring I wondered what 
history would have to say a ycar or two hence. And I cast my 
mind back only a year and remembered that Head Note, by 
Orby from Mesange, for which Lord Wilton gave 6,000 guincas, 
had not won a 
race of any sort. 
Mr. A. E. Barton 
gave 4,200 guineas 
fora grey Tetrarch 
from Miss Cobalt. 
It has never seen 
a racecourse, even 
though it was bred 
at that place of 
magic, Sledmere. 
And so on! Yet 
did not Mr. Frank 
Curzon pay only 
10 guineas’ for 
Pretty Girl two 
years ago and 
sell her this year 
for about 3,000 
guineas? The 
other side of the 
medal, I know; 
and I merely men- 
tion it to show the 
sort of lottery the 
affluent buyers 
were participating 
in at Doncaster 
last week. 

Many years 
ago now there was 
a noted sale at the 
Middle Park Stud, 
a famous breeding 
establishment in 
those days, and 
the late Mr. 
Robert Peck gave 
something like 
4,300 guineas for a horse called Maximillian. It was considered 
to be an enormous outlay in those times. The horse did not do 
much good in his after career, but the same day as he was sold 
a filly named La Merivale was twice passed through the ring 
and each time failed to reach a reserve of: 25 guineas. So the 
proprietor of the Stud said to Mr. Peck: ‘‘ You have bought the 
highest priced one to-day. You might as well have the lowest 
priced one. 1 will present you with La Merivale.’”’ And Mr. 
Peck rather reluctantly accepted her on the reasoning that 
another to feed and train could not make much difference. 
She did well, and among other races she won the Cambridgeshire. 
At any rate, Mr. Peck sold her for 2,000 guineas ! 

Of course, there is, as I have said, some magic connected 
with Sledmere and its compelling influence on buyers, but, apart 
from that, I think the explanation of the great super-boom of 
last week lies in the fact that there are a few people about who 
have acquired great wealth, and it happens that they are 
attracted by racing. Moreover, we none of us have the same 
respect for these paper sovereigns that we once had. Then there 
is unanimity in the views of the speculators that they cannot 
go wrong if they buy the produce of the crack sires which are 
producing winners, always assuming that their expert advisers 
report favourably on their correct formation and proper growth. 
Hence the bull-rush after the aforesaid Tetrarchs, Orbys, 
Swynfords, etc. ; 

There was a time when these enormous prices were quite 
unknown. I think the first sale of Sledmere yearlings took 


W. A. Rouch. 





: BROWN COLT BY SWYNFORD—BLUE_ TIT. 
Sold to Lord Glanely for th: record price of 11,509 guineas. It is because he 


place in 1871, and it was then that Doncaster was sold for under 
1,000 guineas. Just think of his immense influence on the Turf, 
He won the Derby and he was the foundation of the late Duke 
of Westminster’s splendid breeding successes at the Eaton Stu. 
For Doncaster sired Bend Or, and the chief representatives of the 
generations that followed were Ormonde, Orme, Flying Fox, ete. 
From Bend Or also came Bona Vista, sire of Cyllene, who gave 
us no fewer than four Derby winners in Cicero, Lemberg, Minoru 
and Tagalie. Another Derby winner, and a fine one too, bred at 
Sledmere was Spearmint, who only cost 300 guineas to buy asa 
vearling. He is quite the most notable bargain in bloodstock 
known to the present generation. Really, when one comes to 
think of it, how very few classic winners were not actually bred 
by their owners. Grand Parade was bought privately by Lord 
Glanely as a toal. Then, to go back year by year, we have 
the Derby winners Gay Crusader, Gainsborough, Fifinella, 
Pommern, Tagalie, Sunstar, Lemberg, Signorinetta and Orby, 
all bred by their owners. That takes us back to the year 
immediately following Spearmint’s. Minoru (1909) was bred 
by Colonel Hall Walker and leased to the late King Edward. 
I am not quite sure about Aboyeur, whojwas awarded the Derby 
of 1913 on the disqualification of Craganour, but the latter, of 
course, was,bred at Sledmere and bought for 3,000 guineas or 
4,000 guineas in 
3 these same sale 
paddocks at 
Doncaster. 

But I must 
break off indulg- 
ence in memories 
and dwell for a 
moment on _ the 
record-breaking 
sales of last week. 
There were two 
sensation makers 
among the year- 
lings. The Swyn- 
ford—Blue Tit colt 
was, as I have 
said, bought by 
Lord Glanely for 
TI,500 guineas, 
The other was the 
prey colt by The 
Tetrarch from 
Lisma, bought by 
Mr. Watkin 
Williams for 8,000 
guineas. My pre- 
ference was for tke 
Tetrarch. I admit 
that the Swynford 
is a magnificent 
colt. His develop- 
ment is truly 
wonderful for a 
yearling, and_ his 
massive top is 
: borne by strong 
Copyright. — and sturdy limbs. 
is SO phenomenal in size that he may be difficult to train, 
and if I set eyes on him for the first time and did not know 
that he had fetched 11,500 guineas in the open market I 
should prophesy that he might never be fit to race until his three 
year old days, if indeed then. It isin his favour that his dam las 
got smart winners, including Blue Dun, who, I understand, 
is considered to be the best two year old in Ireland. I like the 
Tetrarch better because, to my mind, he looks more like a race- 
horse. He, too, has fine size and very correct conformation, 
but what impressed me was his display of high courage and gencral 
suggestion of vitality and speed. I am backing Mr. Williams to 
beat Lord Glanely next year, should their respective champions 
happen to come into opposition. 

Of course, it was a foregone conclusion that any Tetrarch 
stock would make big money, especially after Tetratema had so 
easily won the Champagne Stakes on the opening day of the 
meeting. That colt beat a field worthy of the traditions of the 
race, for Orpheus, He Goes, Southern and Poltava have all been 
well in the limelight in this their first season on the Turf. He isa 
grand colt and the best Tetrarch I have seen, barring, perhaps, 
the yearling which Mr. Williams got for the ‘‘ old song’’ of 
8,000 guineas. He may not have quite the abnormal power of 
The Tetrarch, but I am sure he is a perfectly made one, and he is 
better balanced and his action is truer and not quite so extrava- 
gant. Of course, he has splendid speed, but he also looks like 
staying well, which is rot a characteristic of the average Tetrarch. 
Well, naturally, there was a perfect furore for Sir John Robins on’s 
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yearling by the grey from Lisma, and Cardiff, through Mr, 
Williams, prevailed at 8,000 guineas. 

I thought it odd to find Santoi yearlings making such big 
money. The old horse cannot be at his best, one would think, 
and yet he keeps on getting winners, while these 1919 yearlings 
looked full of vitality with true Santoi sturdiness and substance. 
Mr. Hornung had to pay 5,900 guineas for a bay filly by Santoi 
from Fortuna, the dam of Mr. F. Hardy’s Gadtuna, and no Santoi 





GREY COLT BY THE TETRARCH—LISMA. 
Sold to Mr, Watkin Williams for 8,000 guinzas. 





BAY FILLY BY VALENS—DODRAGH. 


Lord Glanely’s purchase ai 5,400 guineas. 





W. A. Rouch. 
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CHESTNUT FILLY BY SWYNFORD—AGACELLA® 


Bought by Major Courtauld for 5,100 guineas, 
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has ever before sold for so much money. This one, however, is a 
beautiful filly in every way, and I know, because all the critics 
who were advising the wealthy buyers voted her a really ‘‘ good 
*un’’ and marked her down as one to buy if possible. Being a 
Santoi and not a Tetrarch, an Orby, or a Swynford, I thought 
she might fetch 2,000 guineas. I was nearly 4,000 guineas wide 
of the mark! Naturally, also, there was big money for the 
few Orbys. They will be the last Orby yearlings, and the fact 


BAY FILLY BY THE TETRARCH—ABBAZIA. 
Mr, Joseph Watson’s purchase at 6,000 guineas. 


‘BAY FILLY BY THE™ TETRARCH—C@NONE. 
Sold to Mr. Watkin Williams for 5,100 guineas. 
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GREY COLT BY THE TETRARCH—ALLASH. 
Bought by Mr. Joseph Watson for 5,000 guineas. 
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W. A. Rouch. 
BAY FILLY BY TRACERY—ST. CLAIRE II. 


Bought by Mr. C. J. Garland for 4,300 guineas. 


probably accounts for the keenness to acquire them. A sire I 
think will make good is Orby’s son, Flying Orb. His stock 
looked well and sold well for a stallion which has still to make good. 
Only one Bayardo was sold—the last, too, of his stock—and Lord 
Glanely gave a big sum for him. The colt is from a mare, Lily- 
dale, which has bred winners, but I did not like the way his head 
is put on. ¥ 

Mr. Ismay and Mr. Joseph Watson speculated well, the latter 
in particular, and through his new trainer, Alec Taylor, whose 
famous establishment at Manton he has acquired. Mr. Watson 
must have expended over {20,000, and his advent to ownership 
is quite an excellent thing for the Turf, as with Alec Taylor as his 
guide he will be certain to race on the highest and best lines. 
Mr. Bower Ismay bought a half-brother to Craganour, by The 
Tetrarch from Veneration II, for 3,700 guineas. I think he would 
have made more, but he is slightly on the small side, and his 
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TETRARCH—MONALEEN. 


Sold to Lord Lascelles for 3,500 guineas. 


GREY FILLY BY THE 


famous dam was very old when he was foaled. Mr. Ismay also 
gave 5,100 guineas for a Prince Palatine from Carita, a good 
winner and the dam of a good winner. 

I have come to the end of my space, but I must find a line or 
two to allude very briefly to the St. Leger. It was an astonishing 
result. Major Astor’s Buchan, at odds on, was a very moderate 
third. - Dominion, who had been well trounced the previous week 
at Derby, was second, and the pair were beaten by the only mare 
competing in the race, Lord Derby’s Keysoe. Alec Taylor, the 
trainer of Buchan, was left wondering; so also was the Hon. 
George Lambton, who has the credit of training the winner. 
Neither could understand it—the one because Buchan ran so 
far below his known form, and the other because he did not 
imagine Keysoe was anything like good enough yet to win. 


PHILLIPPOS. 





THE IRISH CHAMPIONSHIP 


HERE was a very pleasant appropriateness about Mr. 

Carl Bretherton’s victory in the Irish Championship 

at Portrush. The last Irish Championship played 

before the war, namely in 1913, was won by that gallant 

veteran, if we may now so term him, Mr. C. A. Palmer, 
and Mr. Bretherton has been adopted and brought up by Mr. 
Palmer ever since he was a small boy. So although the new 
Champion is doubtless well pleased over his victory, I fancy 
that the ex-Champion is more pleased still. As Sir Plunket 
Barton said in his speech after the match, there seems to be 
some danger of this Championship becoming an heirloom in the 
family. I was particularly interested in Mr. Bretherton’s 
win, because I think I saw the very earliest beginnings of his 
golf at Aberdovey a good many years back. He was then a 
very small boy in a blue linen suit and bare legs who practised 
with indefatigable enthusiasm and already showed signs of 
becoming a fine golfer. He had begun to do good things before 
the war, and got through several rounds, if I remember rightly, 
in the Amateur Championship at Sandwich in 1914. He 
has never quite lasted the course in a big event hitherto, and this 
win will no doubt make him a more formidable player than ever 
before. 

MR. BRETHERTON’S GAME. 


If one had read some of the accounts of this Championship 
without knowing the players, one might have formed an erroneous 
impression as to Mr. Bretherton’s game. One might have fancied 
him a laboured and artificial player who had learned the game 
painfully since he was grown up. He seems to have taken a 
great deal of pains, and may have learned to do so from Mr. 
Palmer, than whom there is no more painstaking player living. 
But he is a natural player, with the swing that belongs to the boy 
golfer. Unlike some boy golfers, however, he has always given 
plenty of independent thought to the game. When I saw him 
play last he had a whole armoury of aluminium clubs variously 
lofted, and carried but a single iron club in his bag. Now it 
appears that he has given up aluminium, but has the milder 
eccentricity of keeping all his iron clubs black. Herein he is 
not alone, for both Mr. Harris and Mr. Herbert Fowler have, 
1 think a similar distrust of the polished, flashing blade. Mr. 
Bretherton has, further, a curious putter with a squat, square 
block of metal by way of a head which it seems he uses for running 
up all sorts of shots from all sorts of distances. Altogether he 


is an interesting as well as a good player, and more will certainly 
be heard of him in the next few years. 


SOME OTHERS. 


The Irish Championship has already been something of 
a happy hunting ground for the younger generation of Scottish 
amateurs, and there were plenty of them at Portrush, but they 
were hardly so conspicuous as usual. Mr. Armour, an excellent 
player, reached the final, but the others who increased their 
reputations were chiefly associated with English golf, such as 
Mr, Ulyat, Mr, Holderness, Mr. Wethered and Mr. Hassall. Mr. 
Holderness was very good indeed when he was at Oxford, and 
is probably better still to-day. Though slightly made, he can 
hit the ball a very long way with all his clubs, and has a beauti- 
fully true and easy style. He was beaten with quite unexpected 
ease by Mr. Bretherton, and it is likely enough that the long 
strain of round after round somewhat taxed his strength. Of 
the four I mentioned, however, Mr. Wethered seems to be the 
most promising. He is young, and he can hit the ball a tremen- 
dously long way. These are two valuable assets, and he has 
the further good quality of wanting to play in all the big events 
he can. He has played well this summer in the Golf Illustrated 
Gold Vase, the London Foursomes and the Irish Championship, 
and goes up to Oxford with an already considerable reputation. 
He seems to have lost to Mr. Armour by being so short with a 
five-yard putt that he failed to get down next time. But that 
is a common and amiable weakness. Who has not felt his 
putter jib and refuse to hit the ball at some such crucial moment ? 


PROS AND CONS OF A SHORT FIRST HOLE. 


A one-shot hole, to begin with, is very generally condemned. 
Muirfield is the only one of the really famous courses that has 
a short hole for its first, and it has been considered a weakness. 
Yet at Aberdovey, where I have just been playing, I heard a 
good many very plausible arguments in its favour. One fact 
was undeniable, namely, that the short first hole there seemed 
to get the players away without a block. In old days we used 
to have to wait wearily at the fourth tee where the great sand- 
hill called Cader was a destruction to many. This time I 
rarely had to wait more than a minute or two on that terrifying 
teeing ground. I am inclined to think that the virtue lay not 
in the short first hole alone, but in the time sheet as well. If 
you start with a long hole, players are very apt to disregard 
the time sheet and drive off as soon as those in front are just 
out of range. Then comes the inevitable block. On the other 
hand, a short hole compels people to wait till those in front 
have holed out. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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